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Theodore Roose- 
velt was on Oc- 
tober 4 a witness 
before the Senatorial committee investi- 
gating campaign contributions. He de- 
nied that he asked the late E. H. Harri- 
man to raise money for the party in 
1904; denied that he knew until October 
3 that Standard Oil money had been con- 
tributed in that year, and denied prior 
knowledge of contributions by Messrs. 
Gould and Morgan. Messrs. Roosevelt 
and MeHarg both denied that the latter 
was sent South this year to buy up dele- 
gates to the Republican convention. Mr. 
Roosevelt sent for Harriman and Mor- 
gan in the fall of 1904, he said, but not 
to discuss politics. The contribution by 
Mr. Frick he knew about, but that did 
not disturb him. Nor did he regard Mr. 
Morgan’s $150,000 as of greater conse- 
quence than $1 sent to him this year by 
a veteran in a soldiers’ home. Mr. Har- 
riman came to him in 1904 to ask his 
help in New York; he had never asked 
favors of the railway man, Mr. Roose- 
velt testified two hours in the morning, 
two hours and a half in the afternoon. 
Certain points in the ex-President’s testi- 
mony were corroborated by his former 
secretary, William Loeb, Jr. He read a 
letter which he wrote from Oyster Bay 
to Mr. Sheidon, Republican treasurer, 
on September 21, 1908, advising against 
accepting contributions from Mr. Arch- 
bold or Mr. Harriman to Mr. Taft’s 
campaign. When asked by Senator 
Paynter whether. as a “practical” man, 
he did not think some of the contribu- 
tions by corporations to his own 1904 
campaign were made with the expecta- 
tion that the corporations would receive 


Mr. Roosevelt Testifies 


favors, Mr. Roosevelt elicited applause 
by replying: 

“As a practical man of high ideals, who has 

always endeavored to put his high ideals into 
practice, I think any man who would believe 
that he would get any consideration from 
making any contribution to me was either a 
crook or a fool.” 
Senator Dixon having complained that 
the investigation in progress is unfair to 
Mr. Roosevelt and his party, Mr. Roose- 
velt, with greater mildness than Dixon, 
repeated the complaint. He should have 
been called sooner, he said, and not thirty 
days before election. It happens that 
the chairman af the investigating com- 
mittee—Senator Moses Clapp—is him- 
self a Roosevelt supporter. The Roose- 
velt press regards the hearing as a “mag-. 
nificent vindication.” The New York 
Press, recently purchased by Mr. Mun- 
sey, Says: 

“Roosevelt prepared his alibis as he went 
along, so that when the time came he could 
show that he had ordered the return of any 
protection money he knew about.” 


The former treasurer 
of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 
George R. Sheldon, testified last week 
that corporations contributed 73% per 
cent. of the Republican campaign fund in 
1904. This fund amounted to $3,500,- 
ooo, The Standard Oil gave $109,000; 
George J. Gould the same amount; the 
Steel Corporation $10,000. J. P. Mor- 
gan subscribed $100,000, but later added 
$50,000, which he thought was spent 
wholly or largely in New York, as a part 
of the $240,000 which Mr. Harriman 
raised, a week before electicn, Harriman 
himself giving $50,000. “There was no 
limit to the amount they would take,” 
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said Mr. Morgan, smiling. The banker 
also stated that his money had never been 
declined by a political organization. In 
1908 he gave $20,000 to the Republican 
fund, 


On October 1 the Clapp 
Committee of the Senate 
learned that over $325,000 
was spent in Mr. Roosevelt’s pre-con- 
vention campaign in Pennsylvania and 
New York County alone. ‘The national 
organization spent $143,999 more. No 
figures are available for many States. 
William Flinn has spent at least $144,308 
on politics since the beginning of the 
year, and Mr. Perkins’s pre-convention 
contribution was $37,500. Mr. Munsey 
follows with $33,000; Dan Hanna with 
$25,000. Other names on the list are 
Oscar Straus, Progressive nominee for 
Governor of New York, and Richard R. 
Quay, son of the late boss. Mr. Flinn 
intimated that the sums disbursed this 
year in Pennsylvania were smaller than 
in earlier years. He said that he and 
Senator Oliver spent $110,000 in the 
1906 State campaign, and told how he 
had developed. from a Republican ma- 
chine man into a Progressive leader; he 
had seen a great light, Senator Pome- 
rene, of Ohio, a Democratic member of 
’ the committee, then introduced into the 
evidence a document which the Pitts- 
burgh leader acknowledged: a proposed 
agreement with the late Senator Quay by 
which he handed over his Congressmen 
and Alleghany County State legislators 
in exchange for Quay’s influence in fa- 
vor of Flinn’s interests as a municipal 
’ contractor. Mr. Flinn said that he had 
devised the contract as a “gold brick”: 
he had not intended to keep to his bar- 
gain. Testimony in regard to the 
campaign funds was offered by Elon H. 
Hooker, treasurer of the Progressive 
party. He alleged that Mr. Charles R. 
_ Crane, of Chicago (once nominated by 
Mr. Taft as Minister to China, but re- 
called), had contributed $70,000 each to 
the campaign treasuries of Senator La 
Follette and Woodrow Wilson when they 
were candidates for the Presidential 
nomination, Mr. Crane says that the 
amounts were $20,000 each. Mr. Crane 
is treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee. Senator Dixon says that 
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Frederic C. Penfield, of Philadelphia 
gave $46,000 to the Wilson fund, but 
Mr. Penfield swears that the amount wa: 
actually $1,000. 


Governor Wilson wa 
The Campaign given a hearty reception 

at Lincoln, Neb., by Mr. 
Bryan’s neighbors. “It was Mr. Bryan 
who set us free,” he said. Mr, Bryan 
on his part praised the courage, integrity) 
and intelligence of the Governor. The 
ex-candidate declares that Mr. Roosc- 
velt is losing ground: “The people are 
getting acquainted with the movement 
he represents. Voters are beginning to 
understand what turned the tide in 1896 
and 1900.” Before going to Lincoln, 
Governor Wilson spent thirty hours in 
Indiana. There was a show of popular 
approval, tho the State is nominally Re- 
publican. Governor Wilson attacked Mr. 
Roosevelt for having permitted, as Presi- 
dent, a growth of monopoly “upon a 
scale never before dreamed of.” The 


leader who proposes to be the emanci- 
pator is, therefore, he said, “a man who 
has been tried in this very matter and 
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The meeting of President Taft and Governor 
Wilson in Boston was an example, a lesson 
and a credit to both men. 
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found wanting.” In the Steel Corpora- 
tion town, Gary, before an audience 
made up of employees of steel works, 
the nominee denounced the trust’s meth- 
ods and its alleged alliance with Mr. 
Roosevelt. At Pueblo, Col., on the 
7th, Governor Wilson charged that the 
Steel Corporation “is behind the third 
party program in regard to regulation 
of trusts.” Mr. Roosevelt has at- 
tacked the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President, Governor Marshall, of Indi- 
ana, as a “representative of the Taggart 
machine,” and compared the latter with 
Tammany. Governor Marshall pointed, 
in reply, to his defeat of Taggart in the 
Senatorial contest two years ago. Later 
he attacked the Roosevelt platform as 
stand-pat Republicanism at one end and 
Socialism at the other, “and the only 
good things in it are Socialistic.” 
Senator La Follette, in his magazine, 
complains that he was used as a stalking- 
horse by Mr. Roosevelt—for the purpose 
of testing Mr. Taft’s popularity—and 
then pushed aside. He charges that Mr. 
Roosevelt “smeared the issue” and 
“caught the imagination of the younger 
men by his dash and mock heroics.” 
“Taft co-operated with Cannon and 
Aldrich on legislation; Roosevelt co- 
operated with Cannon and Aldrich.” He 
points to Mr. Roosevelt’s “long silence” 
as President on progressive issues “at a 
time when his support would have been 
a tremendous gain.” Senator La Fol- 
lette praises Governor Wilson’s recent 
course in fighting and defeating Smith 
for the New Jersey Senatorship.. Wil- 
son’s course and pronotincement ring 
true, according to the Wisconsin man. 

Prof.'A. B. Hart, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has published a long reply to Dr. 
Eliot’s letter in favor of Wilson, sunt 
marized last week. Professor Hart 
favors Mr. Roosevelt, as does Thomas 
A, Edison. Dr. Wiley explained last 
week why he supports the Democrat. He 
denounces the Roosevelt and Taft atti- 
tude toward the food and drugs act of 
1906. 


Documents _ published 
Oil Trust Letters by Mr. Hearst in one 
of his magazines and 
alleged to have been reproduced from 
letters exchanged by John D. Archbold, 
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president of the Standard Oil Company, 
and various politicians, are branded for- 
geries by a contributor to Collier's. A 
statement by the head of the firm which 
manufactured the typewriter upon which 
the letters to Senators Hanna, Quay and 
Penrose and General Grosvenor were 
written, declares that the mach.ne in 
question was not yet upon the market at 
the dates given in the alleged letters. A 
member of Mr. Hearst’s editorial office 
now explains that the letters were repro- 
duced, not from the originals, but from 
copies, This was done because the origi- 
nals were somewhat dim, he adds. The 
Collier's article demonstrates that the 
signatures and official. headings were cut 
out and pasted on new sheets of paper 
and that all Mr. Archbold’s alleged sig- 
natures are reproduced or traced from 
the same signature. Mr. Hearst is now 
in London. Mr. Brisbane, editor of his 
New York Evening Journal, says he 
knows nothing of the matter “and does 
not wish to know anything.” 


The Democratic nominee 
for Governor of New 
York, William Sulzer, 
Congressional representative of an [ast 
Side district in New York City, is en- 
dorsed by Governor Wilson as honest 
and independent, and will not be opposed 
by the Empire State Democracy, the anti- 
Tammany Democratic organization. The 
Independence League will support Oscar 
Straus, the Progressive party nomince. 

The executive committee of the 
Democratic party in South Carolina finds. 
the evidences of fraud in the primary 
election of August 7 insufficient to vitiate 
the choice of Governor C. L. Blease as a 
candidate for renomination. Lieuten- 
ant D. P. Morrison was killed and eight 
men injured by an explosion aboard the 
torpedo boat destroyer “Walke,” at 
Newport, on October 1.——On °Octo- 
ber 3 a New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad express was derailed 
near Westport, Conn. Nine lives were 
lost and many persons received minor 
injuries or shock. The accident is not 
unlike that which occurred to the Fed- 
eral express on the Fairfield viaduct, east 
of Westport, on July 11, 1911, when 
fourteen lives were lost. It is said that 
the engineer, who -had served the line 
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twenty-seven years, ignored signals and 
was responsible for the accident, which 
cost his own life. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will investigate. Af- 
ter the derailment, the wooden cars still 
used by this railway company took fire 
and burned. 


Striking trainmen of the Georgia 
Railroad have agreed, with the 
officials of the line, to sub- 
mit their case to mediation under 
the Erdman act. Traffic has been 
resumed, but rioting has not altogether 
ceased. The 35,000 employees of the 
Nevada Consolidated [Copper] Min- 
ing Company, of Ely, Nev., struck on the 
3d, demanding an increase of wages and 
other concessions.———Fear of organized 
labor is apparently the explanation of the 
reluctance of talesmen to sit on the jury 
which will try the ironworkers accused 
of dynamiting, on trial at Indianapolis. 
Almost as great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in getting a jury as in the case 
of the International Workers accused of 
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murder at Lawrence, Mass. Three of 
the fifty-four defendants were summarily 
discharged on October 1. This was for 
lack of evidence. Ortie E. McManigal, 
the informer, has pleaded guilty. The 
prosecution aimed at establishing the 
guilt of those who conspired with the 
McNamaras in the series of nitroglycer- 
ine explosions of which the Los Angeles 
Times building wrecking was one. The 
United States district attorney charges 
that, five days after the newspaper plant 
was blown up in October, 1910, a plot 
was considered by the McNamaras to 
cause a like explosion in an Eastern city 
—‘to make ’em sit up.” 


On September 30 
the United States 
consented to the 
shipping of a force of Mexican troops 
from Eagle Pass, Tex., to Del Rio and 
Marathon in the same State—about 90 
miles. The Mexicans were engaged in 
the pursuit of rebels. Objections were 


Mexico and Nicaragua 


made, however, by Governor Colquitt, of 


ARTURO GIOVANNITTI 


An examination of a venire of 350 talesmen has yielded only four jurors for the trial of Ettor and Giovan- 


nitti at Salem, Mass. 
selves biased, or opposed to the death penalty. 
for the Industrial Workers of the 
ary in strike riots at Lawrence. Mass. 


if found guilty. 
Picerno and other Italian cities. 


rescue the prisoners, 
Asoli, 


England, 


Fear of the friends of the defendants has led many of the talesmen to declare them- 
A new panel will be sifted on the 14th. 
World are charged with complicity with the murder of a woman last Janu- 
A third defendant is Josef Caruso. 
prisoners were made last week ‘in four cities in New 
agitators at Lawrence prophesied that the Industrial Workers would march to Salem, 
Demonstrations in favor of them have 


The two organizers 


Demonstrations in favor of the 
and were attended by violence. One of the 
storm the jail and try to 
occurred at Florence, Ferrara, 
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Texas. The soldiers, who detrained at 
Marathon, would have marched 70 miles 
across Texas before reaching the border. 
It was proposed by the United States 
that Mexico should therefore send the 
whole force to Del Rio. On the 3d a 
fight between Mexican Federals under 
General Blanco and some 200 rebel raid- 
ers occurred on the ranch near Badicora, 
in Chihuahua, belonging to W. R. Hearst. 
Twenty-six were killed. The rebels in 
Southern Mexico are using dynamite 
freely, it is said, and interrupting com- 
munication. United States marines 
commanded by Col. Joseph H. Pendleton 
dealt a heavy blow. to the Nicaraguan 
followers of the rebel Zeledon on the 4th, 
near Massaya. The rebel leader was 
killed, with over 100 of his men; 200 
rebels were wounded. Four Americans 
were killed and seven wounded. Other 
clashes have occurred at Barranca and 
Chichigalpa; several Americans were 
wounded and some sixty or seventy 
rebels killed. The insurgents last strong- 
hold, the town of Leon, has fallen. 


Seven hundred and fifty 
United States marines 
have been despatched to 
Santo Domingo, where revolutionists 
recently seized the custom houses on the 
Haytian frontier. The collection of cus- 
toms revenue is supervised and controlled 
by representatives of our Government. 
Apparently the revolution has been pro- 
moted by a junta in New York, and in 
the interest of General Horatio Vasquez, 
formerly a member of the Cabinet of 
President Caceres, who was assassinated 
a few months ago. After the death of 
Caceres, Vasquez sought the Presidency. 
When Euladio Victoria was elected, he 
left the country. The Cuban Govern- 
ment’s financial condition leaves much to 
be desired. More than $12,000,000 is due 
to contractors for public work. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Sefior Quiros, 
says, however, that the bills will be duly 
paid. The Speyer loan of $16,500,000 
has been spent, but the sewage plant 
and paving of Havana, for which 
the loan was authorized, are far from 
completed. The Government faces a grave 
crisis, and this just as a Presidential elec- 
tion draws near. The trial of Enrique 
Maza, who assaulted Hugh S. Gib- 
son, United States chargé d'affaires, 
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in Havana, will soon take place. The 
prosecutor asks that Maza be punished 
by imprisonment for four years. On 
September 19 Mr. Gibson was ordered 
transferred to the legation at Brussels. 
He will not leave Havana before No- 
vember 1. From Washington it is re- 
ported that the transfer is “a distinct 
promotion.” It is expected that 
Secretary Fisher, having conducted 
an investigation in Honolulu, will 
recommend that the Hawaiian or- 
ganic act be so amended that it will per- 
mit the appointment of a Governor from 
the States, At a recent hearing he asked 
several prominent men whether a candi- 
date otherwise qualified, but not affiliated 
with the sugar or other powerful inter- 
ests, could be found in the islands, and 
the answers were in the negative. The 
inquiry relates in part to charges against 
Governor Frear. In the last fiscal 
year, the foreign trade of the Philip- 
pines made a new high record. Exports 
were $50,219,836, and imports $54,549,- 
980, each of these sums being about 
twice as large as the best record made 
before American occupation, while the 
total exceeds that of 1911 by 25 per cent. 
The leading exports were copra, $16,- 
514.749; hemp, $16,283,310; sugar, $10,- 
400,000, tobacco, $4,595,000. 


Projects for the sanitary 
improvement of Guaya- 
quil are under considera- 
tion in Ecuador’s Congress. The news- 
papers urge the Government to reject 
proposals made by Americans, saying 
that acceptance of them would endanger 
the nation’s integrity. Preparations were 
made for a mass meeting in Guayaquil, 
to protest against the acceptance of 
American bids, but the meeting was not 
held, owing to the interference of the 
police. The Government suffers in pub- 
lic estimation because of a prevailing im- 
pression that it regards the American 
bids with favor. On the 25th the re- 
tiring President of Peru, Sefior Leguia, 
was mobbed, and grezted with shouts: 
“You should be going jail, not home!” 
He is succeeded as President by Guiller- 
mo Billinghurst. Peru’s Congress has 
approved a resolution protesting against 
the attitude of the United States con- 
cerning the offenses in the Putumayo 
rubber district. The resolution also calls 
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for an investigation and for punishment 
of the guilty. A Peruvian residing in 
Barbados has been indicted there for 
murder committed in Putumayo. Peru’s 
Senate has voted for an internal loan of 
$50,000,000, to be used for the national 
defense. Brazil’s Government has 
given to a German syndicate a contract 
for the construction of the Santa Cata- 
rina railroad, 600 miles long, with har- 
bor and land concessions. Uruguay’s 
Government is negotiating with the Far- 
quahar British syndicate for a new rail- 
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Turkey is threatened by 
a combined attack from 
oo eae the four surrounding 
kingdoms. Bulgaria, Servia, Montene- 
gro and Greece have mobilized their 
troops and Turkey is taking the same 
action. In all five of these countries the 
war spirit has reached a high pitch, and 
the European Powers plan to intervene 
in order to prevent an _ outbreak. 
The Powers disapprove of the warlike 
spirit of the four kingdoms, the scope 
of whose agreement is not known 


The Trouble in 
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road that will reduce the time of passage 
from Montevideo to Rio Janeiro by 
thirty-six hours. Peace has been re- 
stored in Para by an agreement of the 
factions, and the Brazilian Government 
- has withdrawn the Federal troops. 
Tariff reciprocity with this country is 
suggested by bills, introduced in Argen- 
tina’s Congress, which the Government 
will support if concessions are made at 
Washington. The bills provide for a re- 
duction of the duties on American ma- 
chinery, petroleum and other products. 


to the public, but it is understood that 
they will press for radical reforms in 
Macedonia ; nothing less than local self- 
government for each of the Macedonian 
provinces (vilayets), under a foreign 
Christian governor appointed by the 
Powers. This demand is based upon 
Article XXIV of the Treaty of Berlin, 
to which the Balkan States owe their ex- 
istence. This Article stipulates that the 
Sublime Porte shall carry out in Crete 
the reforms promised after the Cretan 
insurrection of 1866-68, and then adds: 
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“Similar laws adapted to local requirement, 
except as regards the exemptions from taxa- 
tion granted to Crete, shall also be introduced 
into the other parts of Turkey in Europe for 
which no special organization has been pro- 
vided by the present treaty. 

“The Sublime Porte shall depute special 
commissions, in which the native element shall 
be largely represented, to settle the details of 
the new laws in each province. The schemes 
of organization resulting from these labors 
shall be submitted for examination to the Sub- 
lime Porte, which, before promulgating the 
acts for putting them.into force, shall consult 
the European commission instituted for East- 
ern Rumelia.” ’ 

This clause, like many others of the 
Berlin Treaty, has proved,a dead letter. 
Crete, under the control of the Powers, 
has become virtually independent, altho 
still prevented from accomplishing its 
ardent desire for annexation to Greece. 
But no attempt has been made by the 
Powers to exercise a similar authority 
over Macedonia, altho from time to time, 
when evidences of tyranny and discon- 
tent became too rank, pressure has been 
brought upon the Ottoman Government 
to introduce administrative reforms, but 
these have done little to ameliorate the 
lot of the opprest and turbulent inhabit- 
ants. Much was hoped a few years ago 
from the reorganization of the Mace- 
donian gendarmerie under an Italian 
officer, but this was not’ successful, and 
the Young Turks, for all their good 
resolutions, do not seem to have mate- 
rially improved upon the administration 
of Abdul Hamid. During the last few 
weeks the Powers have had under con- 
sideration the plans proposed by Count 
Bechtold, Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, for the “decentralization” of 
government in the Christian provinces of 
Turkey. The Balkan States, however, 
are manifestly determined not to wait 
for the slow operations of diplomacy and 
have resorted to what in labor circles is 
euphemistically alluded to .as “direct 
action.” Now realizing the necessity of 
prompt and forcible interference, France 
has called upon the Powers to unite in 
holding the Balkan states in check, upon 
the assurance of enforcing upon Turkey 
an effective policy of Macedonian re- 
form. This action, according to the 
French plan, is to be carried out either 
by all the great Powers in concert or by 
Russia and Austria-Hungary together in 
the name of the Powers. M. Sazonoff, 


‘rumor, 
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the Russian Foreign Minister, who has 
been last week in consultation with King 
George and Sir Edward Grey at Bal- 
moral, is now in Paris, with President 


‘Falliéres and M. Poincaré, the French . 


Premier, so presumably the plan repre- 
sents the policy of the Triple Entente. It 
has not yet, however, secured the adhe- 
sion of all the Powers, Austria, by 
being the recalcitrant party. 
French investments in the Balkan states 
are estimated at $800,000,000, and the 
financiers of France as well as of other 
countries have refused loans for carry- 
ing on the war. 


The Arming of King Peter convened the 

Four Nations ©X'pshtina, or Nationa 

Assembly, of Servia. at 

Belgrade on October 5, and in his open- 

ing address explained his action in mo- 

bilizing the troops in the following 
words: 

“I have applied with friendly counsels to 
Constantinople regarding the misery which the 
Christian nationalities, including ours, are suf- 
fering in Turkey, and it is to be regretted that 
all this was of no avail, Instead of the ex- 
pected reforms we were surprised a few days 
ago by the mobilization of the Turkish army 
near our frontiers. To this act, by which our 
safety was endangered, Servia had only one 
reply. By my decree our army was put into 
a mobile state. 


“Our position is clear. Our duty is to un- 
dertake measures insuring our safety. It is 
our duty, in conformity with other Christian 
Balkan States, to do everything in our power 
to insure proper conditions for a real and per- 
manent peace in the Balkans.” 

The first raid into Turkish territory was 
made by the Bulgarian bandit Sandan- 
skv, who in 1902 kidnapped Miss Ellen 
M. Stone, an American missionary, and 
held her for a ransom of $65,000 to pro- 
cure funds for his campaign. At the 
head of a band of 2,500 Bulgarians he 
crossed the frontier and burned the 
Turkish blockhouse at Pschumaya and 
occupied a strategic position above the 
Struma _ River. The reason why 
Greece should take an active part in the 
impending struggle is obvious when it is 
remembered that the great majority of 
Greeks still live under the Turkish flag. 
The twelve islands of the A®gean seized 
by Italy in the present war are clamoring 
to be annexed to Greece instead of being 
returned to Turkey upon the conclusion 
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of peace. The Cretans have armed them- 
selves for the purpose of joining the 
Greeks—tho of course the Powers in 
control of that island will prevent their 
taking an active part in the conflict. Still, 
the Greeks smart under the sting of de- 
feat by the Turks in 1897, when they at- 
tempted to conquer Macedonia and in- 
stead were obliged to submit to the loss 
of a part of Thessaly. The order for 
mobilization has called to the colors 
Greeks from all parts of the world. In 
the United States there are 350,000 
Greeks, of whom some 75,000 are sub- 
ject to military duty. The number of 
Greeks responding to the first call to 
arms was so great that transportation 
could not be provided for them at New 
York. The “Macedonia,” of the Na- 
tional Steam Navigation Company, and 
the “Martha Washington,” of the 
Austro-American Line, last week carried 
back from New York 1,500 Greeks, 
many of them volunteers, for, coming 
from the Ottoman Empire, they were not 
liable to conscription. Four torpedo 


boats being constructed at Liverpool for 
the Argentine Government have been 


bought for Greece and will come to Phil- 
adelphia to take on board ammunition 
from the Bethlehem Steel Works. - 
The Turkish mobilization has brought 
out 250,000 men under arms. The head- 
quarters of the eastern army is at Con- 
stantinople, where it can be used against 
the Bulgarians, and the headquarters of 
the western army is at Janina, facing the 
Greek frontier. The people of Constan- 
tinople are wild for war. Crowds of 
men, women and children fill the streets, 
shouting and singing and listening to im- 
passioned speeches. Mohommedans from 
all parts are flocking to the standard of 
the Caliph. The Young Turks and their 
political opponents are equally ardent in 
their support of the Government in this 
crisis. The British Mediterranean 
fleet has been ordered to the Levant. the 
cruiser “Weymouth” being stationed at 
Suda Bay on the north shore of Crete. 


The British Government 
Foreign Notes shows no signs of weak- 
ening in its Home Rule 
bill policy on account of the Ulster dem- 
onstrations promoted by Sir Edward 
Carson, Parliament opened on Monday, 
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the 7th, and the Home Rule bill is sched- 
uled to be passed on December 20. At 
least thirty-five of the forty-nine full 
working days wiil be given to the discus- 
sion of the bill. Otier measures taken 
up in this session will be Welsh disestab- 
lishment, franchise reform and trades 
union bills. Premier Asquith, in a 
speech at Ladybank, Scotland, said that 
‘the Opposition demonstrations in. the 
North of Ireland have revealed nothing 
that was not perfectly well known be- 
fore.” He said they had raised a spirit 
of lawlessness, but that they must not 
imagine that* they could confine their 
doctrine to a case which happens to be 
politically convenient at the moment. 
“If what four-fifths of the Irish people de- 
mand is not granted, and if Irishmen see their 
long-cherished aspirations frustrated, they may 
turn and say, ‘We will take the law into our 
own hands.’ No body of responsible politi- 
cians has ever struck a more deadly tlow at 
the foundations of democratic government.” 
— —The hunger strike of the suffragets 
has again proved successful, Miss Gladys 
Evans, who was sentenced on August 7 
for setting fire to the Theater Royal, 
Dublin, has been released on license be- 
cause of the condition of her health re- 
sulting from voluntary starvation and 
forcible feeding. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment has put an end to the strike of 
the railroad men by the same method em- 
ployed in France, that is, the mobiliza- 
tion of the reserves. Sixty thousand 
men, including all the reservists who 
have left active service within the past 
six years, were called to the colors, and 
the strikers, who were largely included 
in this draft, were obliged to come to 
terms. The companies have promised tc 
meet the demands of the men. Premier 
Canalejas holds that the general strike is 
a social war and authorizes the strongest 
measures on the part of the Government. 
The trial of the Korean conspirators 
on the charge of plotting to assassinate 
Count Terauchi, Governor-General of 
Korea, resulted in the acquittal of seven- 
teen and the cenviction of 109 of the 
prisoners. Baron Yun Chi Ho and five 
other leaders were sentenced to ten years 
each; eighteen were sentenced to seven 
vears each, forty to six years, and forty- 
two to five years’ imprisonment. Many 
of those convicted of conspiracy are 
Christian converts, 





The Lynching of Robert Johnson 


BY JAMES OPPEN HAEIM. 


{Out of a hundred lynchings this one is tuld by an experienced writer who was com- 
missioned to investigate a lynching which was notable for the fact that, since he was taken 
from the officers of law and murdered, the victim’s guilt has become a matter of very serious 


doubt.—Ebiror. ] 


LUEFIELD, W. Va., is 
a railroad yard with 
houses all around it. 
its main street looks 
down on coal cars 
and switch engines 
and looks up at splen- 
d.d clifts opposite, on 
the top of which are 
immense bill - boards 
advertising talcum 

powder and the Appalacuian Power 

Company. The latter sign, illuminated 

and in motion, dominates the twinkling 

valley by night. Seventeen hundred 





people dwell there in an atmosphere of 
soot, among the white vapors, the trund- 
ling of wheels, the alarm of bells and the 
incessant sound of steam escaping. 

The little valley is distributing center 
for the adjacent coal region; and neces- 


sarily Bluefield is a town of workers; a 
town of railroad and coal men with the 
shops, hotels, jails, churches and saloons 
that depend upon them. Life dies there 
with sundown for those inhabitants who 
are not drawn to the bars, the prayer 
meetings and the moving pictures. 

The town has a fascinating human 
mixture, reminiscent of border days; 
there are the natives, the lanky lovable 
Virginians; there are Yankees and West- 
erners; a few Slavs and Germans and 
Italians: a nondescript shifting popula- 
tions of rough laborers; and an immense 
number of negroes. In fact there are so 
many negroes that the county is divided 
in its government; the judge, for in- 
stance, being a Republican, the prosecut- 
ing attorney a Democrat. And one is re- 
minded further of border days by the 
tales of the feuds, and the swift pulling 
of guns and the assassination of citizens. 

It is undoubtedly the presence of the 
negroes that gives the town its dominant 
characteristics. There is a sharp social 
cleavage, a sharp industrial cleavage, as 
well as political division. The white 
railroad workers object to doing team- 


work with negro firemen; and socially 
the negro is shut into his own part ot 
town. 

As one of the members of the local 
government put it to me: 

“We lost a great war, and saw our ig- 
norant nigger slaves put in power over 
us and our women insulted. Every spot 
in the South has its woman or two 
branded for life. And the worst riff-raff 
of the North came down to lord it over 
us. What could we do? Our only way 
to win back power was thru our Ku 
Klux Klans—thru lynch law. ‘Lbere 
was no other law to help us. And now 
the niggers must be kept down. I’m a 
humanitarian all right, but the nigger 
must know his place.” 

And as one of the ministers told me: 

‘There’s no trouble so long as they 
know their place. I’ve preached in their 
churches for them; and I’m friendly as 
any one to them. You know we have a 
colored institute down here where they’re 
giving the niggers normal training. That 
bunch is all right. You can phone over 
there and a fellow will drop his book of 
Latin or aigebra and come over and. 
scrub the floors for you. That's the 
proper spirit.” 

In short, the whites are in a state of 
expectancy that sometimes borders on 
hysteria. And recently in Princeton, a 
town ten miles away, the rumor went 
forth that a negro had insulted a white 
woman. He escaped unpunished—there 
was no evidence against him—and so es- 
pecially in Princeton, recently, expecta- 
tion ran high. 

Such is a sketchy outline of conditions 
preceding the morning of September 4th 
last. 

Now Gordon White is a construction 
foreman in the railroad yards, a stocky 
back-bent mountaineer, quiet and pas- 
sionate, very pleasant with his neighbors. 
very hard on the negroes. He believed 
“in drivin’ the niggers with a whip, and 
sweatin’ the work out of them, for 
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they're a good-for-nothing lazy lot.” He 
has a neat house-on Caroline avenue, and 
here, recently, he lived alone with: his 
daughter Neta. His wite was away ona 
visit to his other children in Virginia. 
Neta is sixteen; an attractive blossoming 
girl, with the hardy mountaineer fresh- 
ness and vitality, and, as one of the po- 
licemen put it, “with more than the run 
of nerve.” She worked alone in the 
house while her father was in the yards. 

He left her, as usual, at seven on the 
morning of September 4th. At a quar- 
ter to nine Neta flung open one of the 
sitting room windows and screamed for 
help. Neighbors rushed in, and found 
her lying on the floor in a distraught 
condition. This was the story which she 
told: 

At about seven-thirty there was a 
knock at the front door. She opened it 
and a negro stepped in. She thought 
she had seen this negro before; that he 
had called several weeks previously to 
get a coat for her father. This time he 
said that her father had sent him for the 
tape-line. Neta turned to the staircase; 
whereupon the negro seized her and at- 
tempted to stifle her cries by forcing a 
large bandanna handkerchief into her 
mouth. At the same time he dragged 
her into the sitting room. She screamed, 
however, and was answered by the loud 
barking of the dog in the basement. She 
lost consciousness then, and when she 
awoke, crawled desperately to the win- 
dow, raised it, and called for help. 

In spite of the speed and excitement 
of the occurrence she gave a most vivid 
description of her assailant. He was 
quite black, about five and a half feet 
tall, medium slender, heavy moustache, 
looked as if he had a week’s growth of 
beard, dressed in overall jacket, light hat, 
blue overalis with bib coming over breast, 
wore watch chain across breast to pocket 
in overalls, dark or dirty shirt, had red 
bandanna handkerchief, and low cut 
shoes. 

A doctor was called and found that 
beyond the shock no harm whatever was 
done to the girl, the assailant probably 
fleeing when the dog began to bark. And 
seeing her two weeks later there was 
hardly evidence of shock even; she 
seemed sparklingly alert and animated; 
tho there were times, the doctor said, 


when she was seized with nervous chills 
and the mention of the word “nigger’ 
sometimes brought these on. 

At nine o’clock, then, the alarm was 
given, and soon citizens and officers, 
afoot, on horseback and in automobiles 
were making a search of the vicinty. 
Two men were arrested, Walter Jackson 
and Robert Johnson. Suspicion imme- 
diately attached to the latter. Altho 
he did not tally with the description—he 
wore black trousers, a fresh shirt, and a 
small growth on his upper lip in place 
of a moustache, and he was a large, 
heavy fellow—yet, so I was seriously in- 
formed, he spoke between his teeth and 
showed great sullenness, refusing at first 
to answer questions. As several assured 
me, “he hada guilty look about him,” 
and as one discerning citizen put it: 

“Now he mightn’t a done the crime; 
but there’s no doubt in my mind that 
that nigger did do somethin’.” 

Questioned by the local magistrate, 
however, he said he had come to Blue- 
field that morning from Graham, a vil- 
lage three miles distant; that as his un- 
derwear and shirt were in a soiled con- 
dition, he stopped at a store and bought 
a new set; and that he had then gone 
to a cornfield not far from the White 
house and there changed his clothes. He 
had previously been working at Jaeger, 
and had come over to Graham in box- 
cars, 

Johnson willingly took officers to the 
cornfield and the old clothing was found. 

Then he and Jackson were taken to 
the White house in an automobile. The 
father was now at home, in a frenzied 
condition, but not so far gone but what 
he could precede the suspects to his 
daughter’s room and assure her, before 
witnesses : 

“Neither of them niggers ever worked 
for me. They ain’t got the right man.” 

The negroes were brought in, and 
Neta failed to identify either. She 
thought, after further questioning, that 
possibly Johnson reminded her of the as- 
sailant, but the assailant had been 
dressed differently. Whereupon the two 
men were taken back to jail, and the 
search continued. 

Opinions vary in regard to Johnson's 
condition during the day. I was told by 
some that he spent the time crying and 
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moaning, and asking, * Why is everybody 
lookin’ at me this mornin’ as if 1 done 
somethin’? Others, however, say that 
he snowed great courage, and was cool 
and determined, repeating over and over 
again that he was innocent and not stum- 
bling in his story. 

In the meantime the news had spread 
thru the town, and the pent-up ex- 
pectancy was released. The excitement 
grew and something had to be done. 

Doubtless the police ‘felt this, for what 
they next proceeded to do was quite 
amazing. ‘They made Johnson get into 
his dirty clothes and then took from an- 
other negro overalls with a watch chain 
across the breast and these, too, were 
put on Johnson. In other words, they 
dressed him to fit the description. Ac- 
cording to one witness, Johnson then 
cried out: 

“I’m ruined—now I’m ruined.” 

It was late in the day now and the 
streets were filled with excited crowds. 
The officers took Johnson in the automo- 
bile thru the main thorofare. By this 


time Neta was in a bad nervous con- 
dition, a condition bordering on hys- 


teria. And when Johnson was brought 
into her bedroom she threw up her hands 
and shrieked : 

“That’s the man! that’s the man!” 

At once the officers put Johnson in 
the automobile again, and breaking the 
speed limit, shot through the town, and 
away to the town of Princeton, ten miles 
off. This .was a bald advertisement to all 
of Bluefield that the rapist had been 
caught. A great crowd set off at once 
to lynch the prisoner. 

Princeton, too, was ripe for excite- 
ment. The negro who was supposed to 
have insulted a white woman was re- 
membered. A great crowd surrounded 
the jail; the sheriff was disarmed; a 
search was made inside, but Johnson had 
been “spirited” away to some other hid- 
ing point, presumably to Berkeley. After 
Waiting nearly all night the crowd dis- 
persed, and Princeton quieted down. 

However, the feeling of the people 
may be judged by thé headlines that ap- 
peared in the Bluefield Daily Telegraph 
the next morning: 

“Negro Fiend Attacks Bluefield Girl and 


Entire City is Stirred as Never Before. — 
Prompt Action by Officers and Citizens Results 


> 
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in Capture of Man Believed to be Guilty One. 

‘ Enraged Citizens Gather to Wreak 
V engeance on Negro Accused of the Crime.” 

However, the Daily Telegraph pointed 
out in its news column that there was 
some doubt that the right man had been 
caught and counseled further search. 

Sut evidently few of the Princetoni- 

ans had any doubts; for, learning that 
morning that Johnson was in the town of 
Rock with two police officers, a crowd of 
railroad men asked the railroad officials 
for the loan of a special train to give 
chase. The loan was refused them, 
whereupon the men took a road engine 
and two coal cars and sprinted for Rock. 
They were a bit late, however, so they 
side-tracked the stolen train and went on 
afoot, and with good results. Johnson 
was overtaken, the officers intimidated, 
and the prisoner brought back to Prince- 
ton on a freight train. 


The train reached Princeton at 7.30 
P.M. But the news had preceded its ar- 
rival and an enormous crowd swayed 
around the depot. This crowd followed 
the railroad men and Johnson to the 
court house. They were met here by 
Judge Maynard, Assistant Prosecuting 
Attorney Ross and the Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton, Neta White’s pastor. 

Judge Maynard blocked the doorway 
and made himself heard. He said that 
there was considerable doubt about the 
identity of the negro and pledged a 
speedy trial if necessary. He would con- 
vene court the next morning, he said. He 
pleaded with them, doubtless with much 
sincerity, and finally introduced Dr. 
Hamilton. 

Possibly it is worth while quoting part 
of what Dr. Hamilton said: 

“I am not here to save this negro. This 
young woman who was attacked is a member 
of my Sunday school. A few months ago I 
stood at the altar and received her into my 
church. She is a bright, sweet girl and is as 
close to me almost as one of my own family. 
If this prisoner did what he is charged with 
he ought to die, and I care not how soon. I 
am not here to save the negro, but to save this 
sweet young girl from a serious responsibil- 
ity. She must say the word that will mean 
life or death for him. If it should turn out 
that she is mistaken it would be a terrible 
memory for her to bear thru life. I am not 
trying to save this negro. but to save you men 
from a terrible mistake, if it be a mistake, and 
to save you from a crime, for it is a crime to 
take the law in your own hands,” 
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In short, it must be said that the offi- 
cials of the county and the girl’s pastor 
met the issue courageously and square- 
ly. And their words had such effect, that 
the judge was able to swear in members 
of the mob as deputies to protect John- 
son in the jail. The prisoner was then 
placed in a cell and the crowd began to 
disperse. 

At this point Neta White’s father ar- 
rived in an automobile from Bluefield 
_for the purpose of “identifying the man” 
—this, after his positive statement the 
day before that no such man had ever 
worked for him. According to White, 
himself :, 

“I was took into the jail, and there 
was niggers in different cells. I seen 
Johnson in one of them, and the minute 
I set eyes upon him | knew he was 
guilty. I knew it. I just knew it. | 
could tell by the way he looked. And 
when he seed me looking at him, he says, 
‘Boss, I never worked for you, did I, 
now?’ But I give him a look, like this, 


and I passed on around to the other cells. 
And then I come on back to Johnson 
and I give him a look again, and I 


knowed it was he. And so I said it was 
he and I said I wanted him lynched. 
Yes, I know he was guilty; I just know 
he was guilty. Anyway, I done as well 
as any man could in the circumstances. 
I blame them. I blame them for taking 
me over there when I was crazy wild. 
Of course if I’d a had two days to cool 
down in! But I hadn’t slept a wink the 
night before. Why did he say, ‘I’m 
ruined,’ when they put the other nigger’s 
overalls onto him? I blame them. [ 
done as well as I could. But I know he 
was guilty. I’m just sure he was guilty. 
Couldn’t look me in the eyes, he 
couldn’t. I seed it the minute I got sight 
of him.” 

Well, it was, after all, very simple, 
very elemental. The burly negro 
screamed to the officers, begging them to 
kill him, to shoot him, not to let him fall 
in the hands of the mob. He knew, he 
knew only too well what savagery had 
been released, what relentless livid hate, 
what base lusts. But many hands 
dragged him and beat him; and a great 
howling spread over the street, like so 
many wild animals roused in the jungle; 
and there were curses and screams and 


shrieks, and the eddying and surging aiid 
clashing of many bodies, and in the cci- 
ter, gradually working down the electric 
lit street, the screaming negro. Knives 
were jabbed into him, fists descended 
upon him, he was stoned and beaten 
with clubs. Then a chain was put round 
his neck and they tried to hang him to a 
trolley support and failed. Next a man 
climbed a telephone pole with the chain, 
the negro was raised up, shots were fired 
into the body and the crowd paraded 
round and round, yelling and shooting 
and mutilating. 

Such in brief is the story of the lynch- 
ing of Robert Johnson. It was not two 
days before the Bluefield Daily Tele- 
graph printed the following headlines: 
“Not Certain That Mob Victim Was the 
Guilty Man. County Official Bases 
Grave Doubts on Train of Circum- 
stances.” 

The Governor, of course, was aroused 
and asked for action; the prosecuting 
attorney and Judge Maynard began 
work at once; the grand jury was con- 
vened, but no indictments were found. 
As one of the best citizens put it: 

“The nigger’s dead; we can’t bring 
him to life again. Quiet has been re- 
stored. What’s the use of making more 
trouble?” 

Another exprest the opinion that no 
jury in that region would find any man 
guilty in a lynching affair. 

Evidently in the “high-spirited” 
breasts of these West Virginians but one 
thing rankles. These are the words an 
official used : 

“The whole thing was wrong and the 
guilty parties ought to be brought to jus- 
tice. And I’m going to help to bring 
them to justice. I can’t tell you how 
badly I feel about it. For why didn’t 
they lynch him in the regular way—be- 
tween midnight and dawn, with masks, 
and no fuss about it? But this way it’s 
a disgrace to the town, and it’s called us 
all into notice. Down south of us you 
never hear tell of a lynching. And why? 
Just because they’ve got the sense to fol- 
low the old traditions.” 

He said all this with grave earnest- 
ness. What he really believed was that 
the lynchers had shown bad taste in their 
methods. They had laid themselves open 
to arrest because every one knew them! 
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And yet if Bluefield had a courageous 
man who wanted to lay bare the truth of 
the matter, I do not believe it would be 
hard to find. As the case now stands, 
there is absolutely no legal evidence that 
Johnson committed the crime, nor is 
there even legal evidence that a crime 
was committed. There is merely the 
word of a sixteen-year-old girl who 
could not identify Johnson the first time 
he was brought before her, and only ac- 
cused him when he was dressed to fit her 
description; a girl who said seriously 
that she lay an hour and a half in a faint; 
who stated that a bandanna had been 
stuffed in her mouth, a bandanna not af- 
terward found on the premises. 

As for Johnson, legally he had an alibi 
proved by himself, by the father and 
daughter. He may in some strange and 
inexplicable way have been guilty, but 
what evidence did they have that he was 
guilty? What they did have all tended 
to establish his innocence. These ques- 
tions were not only unanswered, but un- 
asked : 

1. Had Johnson ever worked for Gor- 
don White? 

2. Why did Neta White allow her as- 
sailant in the house if she did not know 
him? And if she knew him so well that 
she recalled his coming a couple of 
weeks previously, why was it so hard for 
her to identify him a few hours later? 

3. If Johnson never worked for Gor- 
don White how could he so soon master 
the following facts: that Neta was alone 
at home; that White was in the habit of 
sending for various articles; that he 
might send for such a thing as a tape- 
line ? 

4. Had Johnson, as he said, been 
working at Jaeger? (I was told, but this 
was hearsay, that the Jaeger timebooks 
prove this. The fact could be easily as- 
certained. ) ; 

5. If Johnson had been guilty would 
he have so willingly shown his captors 
where he had discarded his dirty clothes ? 
And is it conceivable that he would have 
lingered so near the scene of the crime 
when he made the change of clothes? 

6. The merchant who sold Johnson the 
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new underwear and shirt remembers 
having done so after he opened his store 
on. the morning of the 4th. This was 
after seven o’clock. How then did John- 
son have time to get to the White house 
by 7.30? 

7. Why was White, who had claimed 
he never had seen Johnson before, taken 
to identify him? 

In short, put in the most favorable 
light, there may necessarily be doubt as 
to whether Johnson was guilty or not, 
but there can be no doubt as to the fail- 
ure to prove his guilt. And seen in any 
light at all, what shall we say of the town 
of Bluefield, W. Va? 

I saw the effect of the lynching upon 
old man White; I saw him two weeks 
after he had sentenced Robert Johnson 
to death because “he just seed he was 
guilty.” He sat in a low rocker in the 
sitting room where the attempt at as- 
sault had been made; he was in his stock- 
ing feet, his great shock of dark hair 
stood startlingly up from his wrinkled 
forehead; and his face had the sort of 
expression I have seen among the insane 
on Randall’s Island. The eyes were 
burning bright. And he could not be 
still a moment. Tho several of us 
talked across the room, he did not listen 
to us, but continually broke in, in a 
harsh, low voice, repeating monoto- 
nously : 

“T just know he was guilty. Why did 
he say, ‘I’m ruined,’ when they put the 
overalls on him?” 

And again: 

“T done the right thing and I know 
it. All the people here know I done the 
right thing.” 

And over and over again: 

“T blame them, They shouldn’t a taken 
me over that night.” 

He gave us an exhibition of how he 
had looked at the negro in the cell at 
Princeton ; the look. certainly, of a ma- 
niac. I could imagine a crowd of over 
a thousand men all with that bestiality in 
their eyes, all as merciless and maniacal, 
and TIT could understand why Robert 
Johnson screamed to the officers to shoot 
him down and end his life before he fell 
into their hands. 








Some Celebrated and Historic Trees 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON 


{This is the third article Géneral Wilson, the well known writer and historian, has writ 
ten for us under the above title. His first article appeared in our issue of August 9,° 1906; 


the second October 20, 1910.—Ep1Tor.] 


URING his visit to this country in 
1) 1860 the Prince of Wales planted 
on the Mall in Central Park an 
American elm and an English oak, em- 
blematic. of the two powerful nations 
soon to celebrate the semi-centennial of 
the signing of the Treaty of Ghent in 
December, 1814, and a century of peace. 
The Prince arrived early on the after- 
noon of Friday, October 12, accompanied 
by the Duke of Newcastle and other 
members of his suite, and was received 
by Samuel M. Blatchford and his four as- 
sociate park commissioners. Addressing 
the handsome young English Prince of 
eizthteen, he said: 














ENGLISH OAK ON THE MALL, CENTRAL 
PARK, NEW YORK 
Planted April, 1912, in place of an oak planted by 
Prince cf Wales in October, 1860 


“The Commissioners of the Central Park, 
to whom the State of New York has entrusted 
the construction of this great pleasure ground 
for the people, have requested me to ask you 
to do them the favor to plant here two trees 
one an English oak, the other an American 
elm. They trust these trees will long flourish 
and remain a lasting memorial of your visit to 
this city and this park.” 

The elm did flourish, and is not sur- 
passed in beauty of form by any tree of 
its age and kind in the park, but the oak 
was not a success, being gnarled and 
stunted in growth. The latter stood on 
the west side of the Mall some thirty 
yards north of the elm and near a fine 
white oak planted in 1859 by Washington 
Irving, and now an exceedingly hand- 
some and healthy tree. The Prince al- 
wavs displayed an interest in them, and 
early in 1883, at Cannes, made inauiries 
about the two trees of the present writer. 
as he did seven vears later in London. In 
1908, after every effort had been made 
to save the oak, it died and was cut down. 
Securing from the park commissioner a 
piece of the tree for the purpose, the 
writer ordered a dozen paper knives 
made, sending one to Queen Victoria's 
eldest son and successor, who exprest 
pleasure in receiving the little souvenir 
of his well-remembered visit to our me- 
tropolis in 1860. As a memorial of King 
Edward the Peacemaker. and the friend 
of this countrv, a fine young English oak 
was on April 23, 1912, placed on the 
same spot where the Prince had planted 
one fifty-two years earlier. In his ad- 
dress on the occasion the writer said: 


“I trust this memorial oak may grow to 
surpass in age and size the oldest and largest 
living tree on Manhattan Island. Henry Hud- 
son may have seen the gigantic tulip tree on 
Inwood Hill as he passed up and down the 
grandest of rivers which bears his name and 
will always continue to be his most enduring 
monument.” 


The ancient tulip tree, in which Park 
Commissioner Stover is much interested. 


“has by his order had a large cavity in its 


huge four-century-old trunk filled with 
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cement, and the mammoth surrounded 
with an iron picket fence to prevent any 
possible injury to Manhattan’s oldest and 
- most interesting tree. 

When Dean Sfanley was in New York 
he wished to see the elm and oak planted 
by the Prince, also the group of thirteen 
trees planted by Alexander Hamilton. 
In Boston the Dean exprest a desire to 
gaze upon the grave of the dear Indian 
apostle, John Eliot, who graduated at 
English Cambridge in 1623, and to see 
the Eliot oak at South Natick. He was 
interested in a tree story related to him 
by Whittier. In the early days of the 
Civil War a country Quaker called on the 
poet. The disciple of George Fox was 
the owner of a small forest of sturdy oaks 
which the Government wished to pur- 
chase for the construction of warships. 
He was of course aware that a sale for 
such a purpose was inconsistent with the 
gospel of peace. Whittier, believing that 
he had decided to sell, or else consider- 
ing that there was such a thing as forcing 
a creed too far, replied: “Well, friend, 
if thee dost sell timber to the United 














THE SMALL TREE IN THE FOREGROUND Is 
N ENGLISH OAK PLANTED IN HONOR OF 
KING EDWARD 














WASHINGTON IRVING WHITE OAK 


(Planted 1857) In the background is the King 
Edward oak 


States, be sure that it is all sound.” The 
Quaker’s farm supplied the oak that was 
in the “Kearsarge” when she sank the 
“Alabama,” and the writer possesses a 
paper knife made from her well-seasoned 
timber. A duplicate was sent to the Dean 
of Westminster. Eliot’s oak is the sub- 
ject of one of Longfellow’s finest sonnets 
praised by Stanley. 

In the Oregon Sierra is a forest of gi- 
ant pine that covers four thousand square 
miles. These noble trees tower two and 
three hundred feet high, and are excelled 
in size only by the enormous redwoods of 
California. Tho the sugar pine—so called 
because its sap is sweet—predominates, 
the forest also contains oaks, spruces, ce- 
dars, firs, laurels and huge hemlocks, the 
latter growing on elevations of seven 
thousand feet above sea level. This vast 
forest empire is the possession of the Na- 
tional Government, and is as large as the 
entire State of Connecticut. Its magnifi- 
cent trees are protected and preserved 
for future generations. In North Amer- 
ica there is nothing comparable to this 
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primeval park, thru whose _trackless 
depths the black and cinnamon bear, the 


cougar and panther, the lynx and wolf. , tury ago. 


the elk and deer, roam undisturbed, for a 
large force of vigilant rangers patrol 
every portion of the enormous reserva- 
tion during the summer season. Indeed, 
it may be doubted if anywhere in the 
wide world there exists an equally vast 
forest containing so many millions of 
magnificent and gigantic trees as may be 
seen in the evergreen garden of Uncle 
Sam in the Oregon Sierra, and fit, to 
quote a line from John Milton: 

“to be the mast of some great ammiral.” 

It is also now believed that the Oregon 
junipers and not the California redwoods 
are the oldest living things upon earth, i 
being asserted that, while the sequoia 
may attain to an age of three or four 
thousand years, the junipers live in manv 
instances to more than double that period. 
For a particular tree of this species in 
the John Day Valley an age has recently 
been claimed of not less than ten thou- 
sand years! 

Baron Humboldt’s Giant Tree, or the 
Zamang de Guerro of the Valley of Ara- 
gua, Venezuela, is believed to be the 
largest tree and among the oldest in the 
world. When discovered by Christopher 
Guerro early ih the sixteenth century, it 
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HUMBOLDT’S GIANT TREE—THE ZAMANG DE GUERRO OF ARAGUA, VENEZUELA 


was the same size that it is today. Hum- 
boldt saw and described the giant a cen- 
Its beauty is hightened by 
orchids and other parasitic plants, whose 
blossoms adorn its enormous green 
masses of verdure. Just before his death 
an American traveler showed him a pho- 
tograph of the Zamang, as it is called bv 
the natives, and he was greatly affected. 
saying: “Ah! see what I am now, and 
this noble tree is just what it was when | 
beheld it sixty years ago. Not a branch 
has drooped. It stands precisely as it did 
when Bonpland and I gazed at it in won- 
der, both young, vigorous and full of life. 
our serious studies enlivened by youthfu! 
enthusiasm.” It is the largest of its sne- 
cies known. Its branches are 561 feet in 
circumference, and beneath its shade 
flocks and herds find shelter from the op- 
pressive midday sun. 

Another equally famous tree, supposed 
to be three thousand years old, was the gi- 
gantic Dragon Tree (Dracena draco) of 
Orotava, an object of veneration among 
the Gouanches of Teneriffe. Its circum- 
ference when it fell, in 1871, was forty 
six feet. It was at Orotava that Hum 
boldt is said to have exclaimed, “I have 
found the Garden of Eden!” He also ex 
prest the opinion that the view overlook 
ing the lovelv rose-filled Valley of Oro 
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tava on the western coast of the Island 
of Teneriffe was the most beautiful pros- 
pect in all the wide world, but a visitor in 
igit to the summit of Corcovado Mouh- 
tain at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, believes 
that glorious view surpasses it both in 
beauty and in grandeur. An anonymous 
author writes recently of Orotava, where 
the ancients placed the garden of the 
Hesperides, or assigned it as the ultimate 
limit of heroic striving to come face to 
face with the things of the gods. The 
poet concludes: 

“Lost to the world the golden-fruited trees, 
Age upon age the world has sought for these— 
Man’s heart restores him the Hesperides.” 

In the Economic House in the Royai 
Gardens at Kew, London, there is a 
branch of the celebrated dragon tree, 
carried there when the giant was 
destroyed by a hurricane forty-one 
years ago. The branch was re- 
moved from the fallen monarch of the 
forest and carried to Kew, where it 
still thrives, and is an object of interest 
to many American visitors. - 

In Spain may still be seen the ancient 
oak of Guernica, a most venerable nat- 
ural monument. Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1476, many years before they first saw 
Columbus, repaired to this celebrated 
tree, under which the King and Queen 
made oath to the Biscayans to truly main- 
tain their fueros (privileges). Words- 
worth in 1810 made the historic oak the 
subject of one of his many noble sonnets. 
What other interest belongs to the famous 
giant in the minds of the people of Biscav 
will appear in the English poet’s lines: 
“Oak of Guernica! Tree of holier power 

Than that which in Dodona did enshrine 

(So faith too fondly deemed), voice divine, 
Heard from the depths of its aerial bower— 
How canst thou flourish at this blighting hour? 

= hope, what joy, can sunshine bring to 

thee, 

Or the soft breezes from the Atlantic’s sea, 
The dews of morn, or April’s tender shower? 
Stroke merciful and welcome that would be 

Which should extend thy branches on the 

ground, 

If never more within their shady round 

Those lofty-minded Lawgivers shall meet, 

Peasant and lord, in their appointed seat, 
Guardians of Biscay’s ancient liberty.” o 


In Greece may be seen an olive tree 
under the branches of which it is believed 
Plato conversed with Socrates about the 
soul, and St. Paul rested under its shade 
When on his way to Athens to announce 
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the word of God to the Epicureans and 
Stoics. This wonderful tree, which has 
flourished for more than two thousand 
years, still bears abundant fruit. Another 
remarkable tree, represented as among 
the largest in the world, is to be seen at 
Mascali, near the foot of Mount Etna. 
It is called “The Chestnut Tree of a Hun- 
dred Horses.” Its name originated from 
the report that Queen Jane of Aragon, 
with a party of her principal nobility, took 
refuge from a violent storm under its 
broad branches. ; 

Cos, the celebrated island of the Spora- 
des, that gave birth to Hippocrates, great- 
est of physicians, and Apelles, the great- 
est of the painters of Greece, contains in 
the center of its public square a magnifi- 
cent plane tree, famous thruout the civil- 
ized world. Its far-reaching branches 
cover the whole square. Left to them- 
selves they would break of their own 
weight, had not the inhabitants support- 
ed them on marble columns. The people 
devote to this monarch of trees a kind of 
worship, not less sincere nor less pro- 
found than they pay to the surrounding 
edifices, the last witness of their former 
greatness and grandeur. 

On the island of Ceylon is a sacred tree 
enshrined in the hearts of four hundred 
millions of Orientals The Bo-tree was 
planted in 228 B. C., and is therefore now 
two thousand two hundred years old, and 
has during all those centuries been drop- 
ping its consecrated leaves into the hands 
of pious pilgrims. They are carried 
away only when they fall, for they are 
deemed too sacred to be touched with a 
knife. Sir Emerson Tennant gives rea- 
sons for believing the historic tree is 
really of this wonderful age. He says: 

“Estimates of the age of other old trees in 
the world are matters of conjecture, which, 
however ingenious, must be purely inferential. 
Whereas the age of this Bo-tree is matter of 
record; its conservancy has been an object of 
solicitude to successive dynasties, and the 
story of its vicissitudes has been preserved in 
a series of continued chronicles among the 
most authentic handed down to mankind. To 
it kings have even dedicated their dominions, 
in testimony of belief that it is a branch of the 
identical fig-tree under which Buddha reclined 
at Urumelya when he underwent his apotheo- 
sis. Its green old age would seem almost to 
verify the prophecy given when it was plarted 
—that it would flourish and be green forever.” 

A colossal vew tree that stands in one 
of the courts of the feudal Castle of La 
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THE DRAGON TREE OF OROTAVA 


From an ancient picture published in a New York 
paper in 1819 


Motte-Feuilly, on the borders of the for- 
mer provinces of Berry and La Marche, 
is at once a monument of nature and of 
history, for, after witnessing the Roman 
legions march past, it was watered by the 
tears of Charlotte d’Albert, the unfortu- 
nate wife of Cesar Borgia, Duke of Val- 
entenois, and by those of Jeanne of 
France, divorced from Pius XII, who 
came hither to mingle her grief with that 
of her cousin. Another yew whose trunk 
is of equal circumference, if not of age, 
whose branches have mostly died. stands 
at the entrance to Copped Hall, near the 
battlefield of Barnet, where Bulwer wrote 
“The Last of the Barons” and other 
nuvels, and where Cardinal Manning was 
born, in the sdme year as his classmate, 
Gladstone, President Lincoln and the 
poet Tennyson. To quote the lines of an- 
other English singer: 

“What scenes have passed since first this an- 

cient yew 

In all the strength of youthful beauty grew! 
Here patriot barons might have musing stood 


And plann’d the Charter for their country’s 
good.” 


Another celebrated yew is the one in’ 


the beautiful churchyard of Stoke-Pogis. 
under which the poet Gray composed his 
matchless “Elegy,” and where he is 
buried; a second in the churchyard of 
Fortingal, in Perthshire, believed by bot- 
anists to be twenty-five centuries old, and 
another still older standing at Hedsor in 
Buclas. 


The giant ceiba, or silk cotton, nea 
the Government House in Nassau, is 
among the world’s famous trees. The 
aerial roots have grown into immense 
buttresses, giving strength to the trunk 
in its support of the massive branches, 
which in their proportions rival the 
trunks of lesser trees. At Santiago, Cuba. 
is another smaller ceiba near San Juan 
Hill known as the “Surrender Tree,” un- 
der which the Spanish troops surren- 
dered to the army of the United States 
In Havana is carefully cherished a ceiba 
tree which is a direct descendant of tlie 
original ceiba under which Velasquez. 
the founder, held the first religious serv-. 
ice at the establishment of the town. 
These forest monarchs are among thie 
most magnificent trees of the American 
tropics. 

The highest hedge in Great Britain, or 
[ believe elsewhere, is to be seen at Lord 
Lansdowne’s Scottish estate of Meikleour 
in Perthshire. The hedge is of beeches 
planted closely together in 1745, but in no | 
way connected with the battle of Cullo- 
den fought in that year; they are about 
a hundred feet in hight and the hedge is 
more than’a quarter of a mile in length. 
When the writer was there a few sum- 
mers ago the annual operation of prun- 


NAPOLEON GUARDING HIS OWN TOMB. 
From drawing made on the spot soon after his death 
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ing was gOing on at an expense of several 
hundred dollars for each season’s per- 
formance. A special ladder seventy feet 
high is used for the purpose. In the 
same county not far distant and some 
three miles south of Crieff is the ancient 
Drummond Castle, approached thru 
grand old avenues of oaks and elms, 
which are perhaps unsurpassed, if indeed 
they are equaled, in the United Kingdom. 
Its gardens are the most famous in Scot- 
land. The present chatelaine of the 
castle, the Countess of Ancaster, is an 
American. 

The largest oak now standing in Eng- 
land is the Cowthorpe, near Wetherby, 
which measures seventy-eight feet in 
circumference. At one time its branches 
covered more than an acre. The gigantic 
Parliamentary oak in Clipstone Park, 
London, is believed to be one thousand 
five hundred years old. 

“Wise with the lore of centuries, 

What tales, if there were tongues in trees. 

That giant oak could tell!” 

The Fairlop Oak of Hainault Forest 
was one of England’s most famous trees. 
Every year “one Daniel Fay did come to 
give bacon and beans away” in what 
must have been almost unlimited quanti- 
ties. The custom grew popular, and 
from towns and hamlets near excursions 
to the oak were made by multitudes. Out 
of this grew the Bean Feast, which an 
English friend writes that he frequently 
attended when a youth. Its name is to 
be perpetuated by the cricket ground 
opened by the present King of England 
on the site of the ancient oak, the circuit 
of whose branches was more than three 
hundred feet, also by the planting on the 
saine spot of a scion of the famous tree. 

There is a handsome and interestine 
oak to be seen in Penhurst Park. It was 
planted to commemorate the birth of Sir 
Philip Sidney, “whose spirit was too high 
for the court, and his integrity too stub- 
born for the Cabinet.” Ben Jonson, in 
describing Penshurst, thus refers to the 
oak: 

“That taller tree, which of a nut was set 

\t his great birth where all the muses met.” 

The poet Waller endeavored to impress 
his love for “Saccharissa” upon the me- 
morial tree: 

“Go, boy, and carve this passion on the bark 


©! yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney's birth.” 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON PALM 
More than 200 years old. Belonged to Samuel J. 
Tilden 


Lord Bradford exercises careful 
guardianship over the Royal Oak at Bos- 
cabel, near Donington in Shropshire, and 
discards as ridiculous the story that it is 
not the original tree that sheltered 
Charles II after his defeat by Cromwell 
in the battle of Worcester. “I have 
known the tree myself,” he writes, “for 
half a century, and it looks now very 
much as it did fifty years ago.” But 
whether it is the oak that saved the King 
or a scion of the celebrated tree, the con- 
stellation Robur Carol, the Oak of 
Charles, was named by Halley in 1676 
and the memory of the royal tree per- 
petuated for all time. 


An oak of uncommon size and beautv. 
and Heaven knows what age, is one of 
the glories of Hawarden Castle and Park, 
long thé home of England’s Christian 
statesman and perhaps her greatest of the 
nineteenth century. In the opinion of 
John Ruskin this noble oak is as near the 
perfection of a tree as can be seen any- 
where in Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone 
entertained the same opinion. At Cannes 
in the winter of 1883 he alluded to “old 
Ravenna’s immemorial wood” of Italian 
pines as profoundly impressive, and the 
oak. commonly called the monarch of the 
woods, as an emblem of constancy, 
strength, virtue and long life. 

















COPPED HALL 


The birthplace of Cardinal Manning 


and for many years the home of Bulwer, with its many noble oaks and 


elms and the cedar of Lebanon in the front of the house 


In one of the latest and largest resi- 
dences erected on New York’s favorite 
avenue most of the principal apartments 


are entirely finished in hard woods of 
different varieties. For use in the dining 
hall and its furniture the owner pur- 
chased two of the largest and finest oaks 
to be found in Sherwood Forest and sent 
them across the Atlantic, where they now 
form a part of his mansion as above men- 
tioned. Beneath the broad branches of 
these monarchs of the ancient English 
forest Saxons hunted and roamed before 
the advent of the Normans. Thev wit- 
nessed the fall of Harold: the campaigns 
of the Crusaders; the victories of Agin- 
court and Poictiers ; Caxton’sintroduction 
of printing ; the discovery of the Ameri- 
can Continent’ by “the world-seeking 
Genoese”; the birth of Shakespeare ; the 
Protestant Reformation ; the achievement 
of American independence; the rise and 
fall of Napoleon; the Civil War with the 
emancipation of slavery in the United 
States and Russia, also the long and pros- 
perous reign of Queen Victoria. They 
were a thousand years old. 

At the Cathedral of Hildesheim, a 
small city some sixteen miles south of 
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Hanover, in North Germany, sometimes 
called “the Nuremberg of the North.” 
may be seen the oldest rose tree in the 
world. It has lived for more than a thou- 
sand years! Its existence ¢an be traced 
back to the time of Charlemagne, and it 
is mentioned as a curiosity in old chroni- 
cles of the ninth century. It twines round 
the ancient cathedral, and with its myriad 
and countless blossoms presents in the 
summer season an entrancing spectacle. 
The’ Hildesheimers very naturally are 
proud of this venerable relic from bygone 
centuries, and regard its roses as an al- 
most sacred heirloom from their army of 
ancestors. 

In my last interview with Dr. Holmes. 
who was a lover of trees, he alluded to 
the leaf from Milton’s mulberry which 
he planted in Christ Church garden when 
a student at Cambridge. It was sent to 
the poet by the present writer. In the 
course of a conversation concerning his- 
toric trees he mentioned the fact that 
Montaigne first informed us how to tell! 
a tree’s age by its rings, and made manv 
other interesting remarks, some of which 
are included in an address Dr. Holmes 
delivered before the Tree Planters’ Asso- 
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ciation of Cincinnati. He said: “I have 
written many verses, but the best poems 
| have produced are the trees I planted 
on the hillside which overlooked the 
broad meadows, scalloped and rounded at 
their edges by loops of the sinuous Hou- 
satonic. Nature finds rhymes for them 
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in the recurring measures of the seasons. 
Winter strips them of their ornaments 
and gives them, as it were, in prose trans- 
lation, and summer re-clothes them in all 
the splendid phrases of their leafy lan- 
guage. What are these maples and 


heeches and birches but odes and idylls 














THE GREAT TULIP TREE AT INWOOD 
The oldest, largest and tallest tree on Manhattan Island 
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and madrigals? What are these pines ‘Into the woods my Master went, 


Clean forspent, forspent. 
and firs and spruces but holy hymns, too [ito the woods my Master came, 


solemn for the many-hued raiment of Forspent with love and shame. 


their gay deciduous neighbors - But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
Cc - this third ‘cl leb 7 The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
n this third article on celebratec The thorntree had a mind to Him, 


trees—many of which the writer has seen When into the woods He came. 
—better conclude than with the beautiful Se ee 
lines entitled “A Ballad of Trees and the And he was well-content. 
Master,” from the pen of Sidney La- = OS eee ee by wee came, 

® : ontent wi ea and shame. 
nier, who, alas! died at the age fatal to When Detth and Shame weeld woo Hin 
Burns, Byron and so many other gifted last, , 
poets? In the opinion of the Autocrat, — mae Oe — o- aoe — last 

° = a ee Ww — ’ 

Lanier was among the most original and When eg the Brn: 4 le came” 


sweetest of all our Southern singers: New Yor« City. 


Before the Burial 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH 


Now that thy days have saddened to an end, 
How did I love thee, O my friend, my friend? 


I loved thee as thirst loves the water brooks, 
Or as the midnight student loves his books ; 


Or as the patriot his native soil, 
Or poet the rhymed guerdon of his toil. 


I loved thee as the cloud the rainbow arc, 
Or as the listening morning loves the lark. 


Or as the cloistered nun her rosary 
T joyed to count thy kindnesses to me. 


I loved thy faith when mine was shrouded o’er. 
Thy courage when mine ebbed at every pore. 





I loved thy footstep coming up the stair 
That ever seemed like answer to a prayer. 


Thy laughter and thy tears were dear to me— 
Now there is neither mirth nor ~7in with thee. 


Where liast thou wandered in a vast amaze, 
Since yester-noon, when parted all our ways? 


‘How often I have left thee at the gate— 
Nay, but I will once more, the morn—then wait. 


For we shall meet again, O friend, my friend, 
And love as we have loved, world without end. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





New York’s Janissaries 


BY INSIDER 


these days we shall have a strike of 

the New York police force of 10,000 
men, and in that case we shall see what 
we shall see. It ought to be well worth 
seeing, but—from a distance. 

Every policeman is well armed, most 
of them are athletic and fearless. If 
their places were filled and they resorted 
to the usual striker’s tactics, life in New 
York would certainly not be dull; we 
should probably have to call in United 
States troops to shoot them down. 

In such a case the place would be a 
criminal’s paradise, with all the evil ele- 
ments on top, and we should know how 
it felt for decent persons to live in Paris 
during the Terror, 

The strike won’t come until some com- 
missioner undertakes to run the depart- 
ment in the interest of the citizens who 
are paying for it. That isn’t Waldo. 
Waldo, as he has just proclaimed from 
the witness stand, trusts the police and 
does as they advise—or tell him. He is 
surrounded by flatterers who make him 
think that everything is all right. He ac- 
cepts the police organizations, the patrol- 
man’s, sergeants’, lieutenants’ and cap- 
tains’ associations, works in with them, 
submits to their findings. Practically 
these are trades union bodies; they have 
no business to exist among public scr- 
vants. They destroy discipline. 

In each police precinct now there is a 
representative of the patrolman’s associa- 
tion, and if the captain gives orders that 
the patrolmen do not like a committee of 
his men calls upon him and persuades 
him to modify the orders. No one has 
yet successfully bucked these police asso- 
ciations and it is going to be a very hard 
job to do it. As a matter of fact, New 
York is in the hands of its Janissaries, 
and we have reason for thankfulness in 
that they do not treat us worse. The 
patrolman’s ideal is the trades union 
ideal—do as little as possible. for the 
wage: “Ca canny!” 

The man on post today is better off than 
ever. He has only eight hours on duty, 


|" is not at all improbable that one of 


and he has all sorts of conveniences and 
aids that his predecessor of twenty-five 
or thirty years ago knew nothing about 
In the old days there were no telephones, 
no patrol boxes, no patrol wagons; pris- 
oners had to be dragged or helped to the 
station houses.- At the best a policeman 
might borrow the use of a truck or 
wagon or even wheelbarrow. But most 
prisoners were brought in “by hand,” 
which was most laborious. Now the po- 
liceman has a swift chariot and plenty of 
help. In case of resistarice the reserves 
get to his assistance in five minutes. 

Burglaries, robberies, grand larcenies, 
forgeries, murders, do not interest the 
patrolman. They are none of his busi- 
ness. His business is to patrol along a 
certain post. Patrol for what reason? 
asks the citizen who pays. Why, patrol 
for the sake of patroling is the apparent 
answer of the Janissaries. Many of the 
present rules of the police department 
make it appear as if the object of the 
higher authorities was to keep the police 
out of bad company.. They must not go 
into saloons or gambling or disorderly 
houses. If such places exist on their 
beats they are not supposed to know or 
report them. Such matters, with the rob- 
beries, burglaries, etc., are, theoretically, 
all attended to by the precinct detectives, 
of whom there are from three to five— 
not nearly enough. 

The present policy of the department 
seems to be to conceal crime and to pre- 
tend that good order prevails thruout the 
entire city. Ifa citizen goes to a station 
house and asks to be allowed to see the 
Robberies’ Book he won’t get it. Ten 
chances to one he will be told that for 
all such information he must go to head- 
quarters. But if he does go to head- 
quarters on any such errand he will be 
given a long post-graduate course in 
cooling his heels in outer rooms—and he 
won’t see the Robberies’ Book of any 
precinct. 

Let this citizen ask for a list of all the 
burglaries that have taken place in a 
given precinct during a certain month. 
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Quite probably the officer appealed to 
will say that there weren’t any burglaries 
—or that there is no list, no such statis- 
tics, or that only headquarters has au- 
thority to make such disclosures. The 
same with murders, suicides, larcenies, 
Patrolmen and the lower officers are for- 
bidden to give out information, while 
headquarters gives out what it pleases. 
The police idea seems to be that the citi- 
zens who pay should have nothing to say 
about police business, and the less they 
know about it the better. 

Violation of excise law never was so 
flagrant in New York as it is today. 
There is no pretense of enforcing it. The 
patrolman feels that he has been told to 
shut his eyes, so he gives it no attention ; 
saloonkeepers -feel that the present ad- 
ministration protects them in violating 
this law! 

Chaos reigns in the department, and 
has reigned ever since Mayor Gaynor 
came in, The policemen do not know 
where they are at. They feel, also, that 
some of the orders issued have been in 
the interest of toughs, thugs, hoodlums, 
gangsters and against themselves. At 


the beginning of the present administra- 
tion the police were called down hard for 


a number of things. For “mugging” un- 
convicted prisoners, for unnecessary club- 
bing of citizens, for unnecessary and ille- 
gal raids, etc. They were deprived of 
their night sticks. 

Of course the intention was to make 
the police keep within the law. It was 
declared ‘at the time that the London 
“bobby” does not use his club in making 
an arrest. That is often stated, but it is 
not true. The London “bobby” treats 
his prisoner according to his quality. In 
dealing with hoodlums he certainly does 
use his club, just as our men did previous 
to the present regime. 

And the results were better. Most of 
the gangs of today are made up of aliens 
and sons of aliens. Moral suasion has 
no effect upon them. When they are 
troublesome they need a clubbing, and 
clubbing gets satisfactory and prompt re- 
sults. The policeman patrolling among 
them, who must not use his stick, be- 
comes a laughing stock and a butt for 
their jokes, which are very practical and 
not always polite. 

The men selected for police service 
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should be trustworthy and trusted. They 
should have a general knowledge of their 
rights and duties, and the rights and du- 
ties of citizens. They should have con- 
mon sense and a knowledge of the city, 
they should be athletically capable. Pos- 
sessing these things, they should be al- 
lowed to exercise judgment. Every case 
is new—different from every other—and 
needs new treatment. The policeman 
without judgment has no right on tlie 
force. ‘The policeman is the watchman, 
the representative of the busy citizens, 
put out to maintain order, prevent or 
detect crime and arrest criminals. That 
is the theory on which the police force is 
based. 

We have 10,000 of these men, and they 
are highly paid, considering everything. 
After five years’ service a patrolman re- 
ceives $1,400 per annum—more than 
many skilled tradesmen get (and police 
work is really unskilled labor). These 
are all picked men, having passed a phys- 
ical examination and a civil service ex- 
amination. The New York police com- 
prise a splendid army, but it is wofully 
mishandled by the civilians at the top. 
Since the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration in the Mayor’s office there 
have been three police commissioners, 
not one of whom has understood police- 
men or enjoyed their confidence. 

After General Bingham we had Mr. 
Baker, who was an excellent business 
man with no knowledge of police duties, 
but enough wisdom to allow police offi- 
cers whom he found honest to advise 
him, even though he at times preferred 
to follow the dictates of his own com- 
mon sense in preference to the judgments 
of his advisers. He made a very good 
commissioner, but lost his position be- 
cause the Mayor insisted on his doing 
things that did not agree with his ideas. 

Baker was followed by Cropsey, an 
eminent lawyer, a good counsellor in ac- 
cident cases, who had had experience 
with policemen which led him to believe 
that they were by habit untruthful and 
willing to be bribed. His administration 
of the commissionership was—according 
to police opinion—severe to the point of 
cruelty.. For small offenses he inflicted 
the heaviest penalties. He carefully 
scrutinized applicants for appointment to 
the police force and kept out a large 
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number of men with bad records who 
have since been admitted. 

Waldo on coming to the Police Com- 
missionership at once tried to make 
friends with the police. He took into his 
confidence a number of men whose past 
records had been discredited by former 
commissioners.. He was willing to take 
their words and to found his policy on 
their recommendations. Waldo was pop- 
ular for the first few months of his ad- 
ministration, for he promised the men 
fair treatment and he began by abolish- 
ing a number of details and filling up the 
detail places by temporary assignment. 
3ut his fixed post idea earned for him 
the antagonism of the rank and file of 
the department. Men were planted on 
corners and had to stand there for four 
hours. This was found very hard in se- 
vere winter weather. One policeman in 
3rooklyn actually died of exposure while 
on fixed post duty. 

The man on fixed post was not to 
leave except to answer an emergency 
call. The intention was that the citizen 
needing the services of a policeman 
would know where to look for one. But 
as a matter of fact that didn’t work. A 
citizen finding a burglar in his house 
had no time to run to a fixed post to 
summon a policeman. The burglar would 
not await his return. The patrolman’s 
association has succeeded in securing a 
modification of the fixed post rule. The 
man on such a post now is only on duty 
for an hour at a time. 

The principal police objection to the 
fixed post idea is that it reduces (in some 
precincts by half) the number of men for 
patrol duty. That made more work for 
the others, 

Taken on the whole, the police force 
of today is not giving as good service as 
was given by the force of fifteen years 
ago. Devery may have been a robber, 
but he knew police business and police- 
men. He was fearless, he would not ask 
a man to go where he would not go him- 
self. He knew his men and they knew 
and respected him. He knew the good 
and the bad side of them. They trusted 
him to treat them fairly and he did. He 
was a real police chief. 

Schmittberger is the uniformed head 
now. But Schmittberger is only an of- 
fice boy, doing as he is told by civilian 
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superiors, even though he may know that 
the orders are bad for the force. 

The real head of the New York po- 
lice should be a man from the ranks who 
has made his way up by merit. He 
should have the power and exercise it 
under supervision, something after the 
fashion of the old bi-partisan police 
board. The old bi-partisan board gave 
better results than the present single- 
headed commission, and the old patrol- 
man, taking everything into considera- 
tion, did better police work than the new 
man does. 

In the old days there was a minimum 
and a maximum hight for policemen, 
also a minimum and a maximum age. 
They had to be courageous and physical- 
ly capable, they had to know the city, 
and they were obliged to have and exer- 
cise common sense. That was about all 
and it was enough. They usually got in 
thru influence of politicians. Sometimes 
they paid, sometimes they did not, some- 
times they paid as high as $1,000 each. 
It all depended on the politician who se- 
cured the appointment. Quite often he 


was contented with the friendship of the 


policeman and his relatives. That 
strengthened him in politics. There was 
more drinking in the old days, and more 
graft. But the individual patrolman’s 
graft was a small thing—drinks, cigars, 
petty presents of money. 

That sort of grafting continues at the 
present time, and the police are not re- 
sponsible for it. I know a policeman. 
who the other day went in a saloon and 
asked for a drink of water. 

“Take whiskey,” said the amiable and 
hospitable proprietor. 

“No, sir. Water, please. I don't 
drink whisky,” said the policeman. 

“Here, then, make it ginger ale,” said 
the proprietor, and he filled a tall glass 
with ginger ale and ice. 

“T want water,” insisted the policeman. 
“I’m thirsty.” “Finally, after much fuss 
he did succeed in getting a glass of wa- 
ter. The saloonkeeper could not under- 
stand how any man could really want to 
drink water. 

Small shopkeepers try to make friends 
of policemen on their beats, and their 
way is to give presents. They want spe- 
cial advantages like occupying sidewalks 
about their premises, or letting their 
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wagons stand out on the streets. I know 
policemen who take their baskets and go 
out and do their marketing without pay- 
ing a cent, but such men are exceptional, 
—certainly not more than one out of ten. 
Most of the policemen are decent, solid 
men of family. Perhaps the worst thing 
about them is that they stand together as 
a unit to cover over any police delinquen- 
cies and perjury is very common among 
them. They lose all sense of the sacred- 
ness of an oath. 

In order to make the New York po- 
lice force the best in the world—as it 
ought to be—it needs a policeman at the 
head, a man who has risen thru all the 
grades and who knows police duty and 
the temper, needs and feelings of the 
men under him. On this man should 
rest the general responsibility, and he 
should have abundant power to wield the 
great machine under him. He should not 
be pulled first one way, then another by 
constantly changing commissioners, with 
different and often directly conflicting 
views and policies. 

The appointment of such a police chief 
should not be in the hands of the Mayor. 
Maybe the result would be better if the 
police chief were elected. Surely if the 
people are competent to choose a presi- 
dent or a mayor they are competent to 
choose a chief of police. At any rate 
they could not make a worse botch of 
the matter than the present system does, 
for we now have complete demoraliza- 
tion. The Rosenthal case showed that. 

There were policemen ail around when 
Rosenthal was killed, yet the murderers 
got clear off and the policemen on the 
spot did not even note the number of the 
automobile in which they escaped. That 
was furnished by a quick-minded citizen 
who was roughly treated for his pains— 
and the lieutenant took down the wrong 
number. Surely there was significance 
in that. The citizen gave the right fig- 
ures, the lieutenant at the desk wrote 
down wrong ones, and but that District 
Attorney Whitman saw him do it, and 
insisted upon his making correction the 
murderers, probably, would have finally 
escape¢_ As it was, the attempts of the 
police to catch them were mostly farcical, 
and they are now taking credit for hav- 
ing, after a two months’ chase, costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, at last 
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arrested “Lefty Louie’ and “Gyp tic 
Blood,” who all the time were livin 
quietly under their noses. It is only o - 
casionally, and as it were, by accideni, 
that a criminal is caught. 

The captains should be held responsib:¢ 
for their precincts and should be given 
enough freedom of action to enable thein 
to make the best possible disposal of thie 
force under them. As to the patrolmen, 
they should be held responsible for tlic 
condition of their beats. They should 
not be debarred, as at the present time, 
from talking to citizens while on duty. 
On the contrary, the patrolman should be 
a gossip, knowing all the men and fani- 
ilies on his beat. He should know the 
boys and girls and take a fatherly inter- 
est in them. There should be no neces- 
sity for truant officers, for the police- 
men on beat should know the boys who 
are missing school, and should see the 
parents about it. If he were the right 
kind of a man a word from him would 
settle the trouble. He would see the boy 
or girl going wrong and take the right 
steps to pull them straight, he could give 
a word of advice to parents, and if nec- 
essary bring parents to court. Criminals 
like blackhanders, blackmailers, bomb- 
throwers, burglars, highwaymen, could 
not make nests on his beat because he 
would know every family, and the source 
of income of every family. He would 
know all honest workers (too busy for 
crime), and he would keep a close watch 
on the others. Such a policeman would 
soon make himself recognized as the 
friend of all decent citizens. He should 
be friendly with the boys and help them 
to find places in which they could play 
without doing mischief or giving annoy- 
ance. 

Two-thirds of the entire police force 
should be on duty at night and mostly in 
the congested sections. The deserted 
business sections do not need so much 
guarding. At present only three-fifths 
of the force are on night duty, and more 
attention is paid to guarding property 
than to guarding human life. 

The New York police force looks fine 
on parade. The men are well set up 
young fellows—magnificent. - material. 
But even Mr. Waldo’s testimony given 
the other day before the Aldermen’s In- 
vestigating Committee shows that many 
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of them are deficient in character, even 
criminal. Waldo has done away with 
the police bureau for investigating char- 
acter of applicants for: appointment. 
Waldo trusts the Civil Service examin- 
ers, and there is evidence that the Civil 
Service examination fails—at least in 
that respect. 

I know very many policemen and of- 
ficers and like them. 1 have been watch- 
ing the force now for forty years. Many 
of them come to me and tell me what 
they think and how they feel. A police- 
man’s job is not by ahfy means always 
pleasant—citizens don’t realize— 

Now, the other day a friend of mine 
was on beat and a lady came to him and 
said: 

“Officer, there’s a strange dog in our 
back yard, and I wish you would put him 
out. - He seems to be sick.” 

All innocently my friend. went with 
the lady and was ushered thru the 
house into a small back yard where he 
found himself suddenly confronted by a 
St. Bernard dog big as a lion and much 
more dangerous, for he was mad, froth- 
ing at-the mouth. He flew at the police- 


man, who finally and by great good luck 
managed to shoot him dead. The woman 
had given him no warning of what to ex- 
pect in her back yard. To her mind facing 
mad dogs at close quarters was a police- 
man’s duty. And that generally is the 
citizens’ mental attitude toward the po- 


liceman. It is his duty to face every 
danger on behalf of the citizens’ peace 
and comfort. If there is a burglar down 
in a dark cellar, it isn’t the citizen who 
has to go after him. The policeman is 
expected to do that, and to do it without 
any change of countenance—and to his 
credit he usually does. 

Of course all policemen are not heroes 
—on the contrary. A poor Homeless 
Horace was holding up a corner store 
down by the water front a few nights 


ago, when along came a policeman and 
said : 
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“Come along!” 

“What for?’ asked Horace, 
done nothin’.” 

“Ye never do. Come along.” 

He marched Horace down to the end 
of a dock and threw him off -into the 
river. Then he jumped in and rescued 
him. Then he went to the station house 
and reported the brave rescue, and it has 
gone down in his record with honorable 
mention. There are a lot of fake rescues 
from fire and water nowadays. 

Taken on the whole, New York is not 
getting what it is paying for in the way 
of policing, and it will not receive good 
service until certain thoro and searching 
reforms are carried out. This is a sum- 
mary : 

1. A policeman the actual head of the po- 
lice force. 

2. Abolition of the patrolmen’s, sergeants’. 
lieutenants’ and _ captains’ associations—no 
unionism among city servants. 

3. Restoration of the two-platoon system. 

4. At least two-thirds of the force on duty 
at night, paying most attention to guarding 
homes and lives instead of property. 

5. The captain held strictly responsible for 
conditions in his precinct. 

6. The patrolman held strictly responsible 
for conditions on his beat. 

To bring about these changes will be a 
good day’s work for a full grown man, - 
but such men have sometimes appeared. 
Just at present the police are sulking. 
They feel that they are misunderstood 
and not sufficiently appreciated. Many 
of them would rather see things go 
wrong than right in order to “get square 
with the administration,” which they 
think has humiliated them and gone out 
of its way to put heart into the thugs 
and gangsters, their natural enemies. As 
a matter of fact, they desire to do as they 
please with or without law, and they 
have and will have a deep-seated grudge 
against any one who interferes with their 
pleasure and convenience. 

They are badly in need of discipline 
and a fine, strong, just commander who 
knows them thoroly. 


New York City. 


“T ain’t 




















Mount Holyoke College 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD 


[This week Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., in its seventy-fifth anniversary 
gives honor to its founder, Mary Lyon, the most distinguished of all our leaders in female 
education, and to its own development from a girl’s seminary into a college of the first rank. 


Epitor. } 


evident that no woman could be 
better fitted to be the founder of 
Holyoke 
Born of Christian parents, on a 


| OOKING back at its beginning, it is 


Mount 
Lyon. 
small farm in Western Massachusetts, 
the fifth of seven children, and losing her 
father when a little girl, how unlikely it 
seems that she could fit herself for such 
a work! Of her widowed mother she 
wrote: 


College than Mary 


“She was not rich in the treasures of the 
earth. But want at that mountain home was 
made to walk so fairly and gracefully within 
that circle of limited means that ‘there was 
always room enough and to spare for a more 
restricted neighbor. T can now remember just 
the appearance of that neighbor as she said 
one day, ‘How is it that the widow can do 
more for me than any one else?” 


By the time she was seven years old 
842 


the district school she had walked a mile 
to attend was removed twice that dis- 
tance, and she could only go irregularly. 
When Mary was thirteen years old, her 
older sisters having married, Mrs. Lyon 
married again, and removed to Ashfield, 
taking her two younger daughters with 
her, Mary remaining with her only 
brother on the farm. But she struggled 
for an education, living for short periods 
with relatives or working for her board 
in families where she could enjoy school 
privileges. Her ability to absorb knowl- 
edge was marvelous, and she sought in- 
struction wherever a way was opened for 
her, now under some college professor 
and again in some neighboring academy, 
literally working her way. When twenty 
vears of age she was teaching a small 
country school, receiving as wage 75 
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cents a week and her board. By that 
time she had resolved to devote her life 
to teaching, and with that aim before her 
the next year found her in Byfield under 
the instruction of that pioneer in the 
higher education of women, the Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, who trained about a 
thousand New England women, fitting 
them to be enthusiastic teachers, and sent 
them broadcast over the country. In 
after years Mr. Emerson said that in 
original power, tho not in discipline, she 
was, in his judgment, superior to any 
other pupil he had ever had in his semi- 
nary. 

Miss Lyon often said that she owed 
more to Mr. Emerson than to any other 
teacher. Until she came under his in- 
struction her attention had been given to 
intellectual attainment; in other schools 
she had learned merely to study and to 
recite, “not at all as good for the char- 
acter as Mr, Emerson’s.” He changed 
entirely her views of education, and 
taught her those great principles of ac- 
tion which with wonderful power she 
afterward inculcated upon her pupils. 

It was in 1824 that Mary Lyon joined 
Miss Z. P. Grant (Mrs. Banister), an- 
other famous teacher trained under Mr. 
Emerson, and, like Miss Lyon, still bet- 
tering his instruction. Together they 
taught a girl’s school in Derry, N. H., 
but in 1828 removed it to Ipswich, Mass. 
Seven years later this famous Ipswich 
Seminary had sent out from its walls 
thirteen missionaries of the American 
Board, fifty-three teachers in the West 
and South, and three hundred teachers in 
New England, New York and New Jer- 
sey ; for Miss Grant’s school was primar- 
ily a school for teachers. This seminary 
was not endowed, and after Miss Grant’s 
and Miss Lyon’s retirement, had a hard 
struggle for existence. For ten years 
they worked together ; a beautiful friend- 
ship grew up between them which was 
helpful to each; one supplied enthusiasm 
_to the neglect of convention, the other 
judgment and moderation. 

The school in Derry had no winter 
term and Miss Lyon for six years taught 
a winter school in Ashland or Buckland, 
which grew till its numbers almost 
rivaled those of Ipswich Seminary; and 
here the need of an endowed school for 
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young women in the Connecticut Valley 
was brought home to her. 

In 1834 she closed her connection with 
the Ipswich school to devote her energies 
altogether to the raising of an endow- 
ment and the establishment of such a 
school. It was during this year that 
Judge Wheaton enlisted her interest in 
his plan for a seminary for young 
women in Norton, Mass. She visited in 
his home, suggested plans for the school 
building and boarding house, and even 
lent to Wheaton Seminary Miss Cald- 
well, her chosen and pledged assistant 
for Mount Holyoke. The story is still 
told in Norton that Mary Lyon, walking 
behind loitering schoolgirls when visiting 
the school in 1835, would urge them for- 
ward with the admonition, “Don’t daw- 
dle, young ladies.” 

The story of the first thousand dollars 
that Miss Lyon raised from women for 
her new seminary has been often ‘told. 
Her scholars in Ipswich gave her the 
first money, $265; the ladies of Ipswich 
contributed $475; and then, going from 
house to house and town to town, in less 
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than two months the sum was nearly all 
secured. Twenty-seven thousand dollars 
was to be the cost of the new building 
for Mount Holyoke, and this money was 
given by eighteen hundred subscribers, 
the largest contribution being five hun- 
dred dollars. That has ever been Mount 
Holyoke’s way. It has not depended for 
its life upon a few rich patrons, but 
upon the community at large. 

Tho the building was not complete, the 
seminary opened November 8, 1837. 
Mary Lyon was then forty years of age. 
She had studied much, had taught for 
eighteen years, had cultivated a passion 
for souls, and knew much of the power 
of prayer. She was a trained judge of 
character, could teach the moral and 
Christian virtues as systematically as she 
would teach geography, and she believed 
that character was more important than 
mere learning. She was fitted to become 
a pathmaker and set up a standard for 
crowds of educators who should follow 
in her steps. 

From a letter written November 26, 
1837, by a pupil, Nancy Everett, to her 
home friends, I here make a few quota- 
tions. Miss Everett afterward became 
the wife of John Dwight, the donor of 
the Dwight Art Building of the college. 

This letter is to inform you of the school 
diet, regimen, teachers and scholars; thinking 
you might wish to learn how I am situated 
and what I am doing, I venture to write.. 

There are just seventy-nine scholars, which, 
with three teachers, Miss Lyon and the super- 
intendent of the domestic department, make a 
family of only eighty-four. You can hardly 
imagine what a formidable line we make go- 
ing to church or taking our daily walks. 

I believe if ever there was a happy family it 
is.this, we are so independent; if we wish for 
anything or to do anything we are at perfect 
liberty to do or get it without a parcel of hired 
girls wishing us out of the way. 

The bell rings at five o’clock in the morning 
to call up those who get breakfast, which con- 
sists of potatoes (very nice) and cream, white 
bread and butter. Sometimes for variety 
hasty pudding is substituted for the former. 
It takes fourteen to get breakfast, eight to set 
the tables, there being five to set—one to 
make the fires, in the stove, under the set ket- 
tles, for dish water, potatoes and washing 
floors ; and in the seminary hall, spaceway and 
dining room, etc.—then five or six to peel the 
potatoes. I rise at half-past five every morn- 
ing, having an appointment from that time till 
breakfast time. If we fail of ~ down * 
the set time Miss Lyon sends up for us. 
really do not know when she sleeps, for she i 


up the first in the house, sometimes before. 
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four. After breakfast there is such a number 
for washing tumblers, of which there is a host, 
all drinking cold water but five; so many for 
washing and scouring knives, so many for the 
crockery of whatever sort, and eight or ten for 
sweeping the’ various stairways, spaceways, 
etc. About the same number for dinner and 
supper, only different ones. Dinner is made 
up of roasted beef, codfisn and the like, and 
always a second course of dumplings, pies or 
puddings; supper of bread and butter, sauce 
and cake or gingerbread. So you see we live 
well, yet all is plain. 

In the evening there is a circle of ladies that 
attends to making bread, paring apples for 
dumplings and pies, washing potatoes for the 
next day, and another in the morning for 
making pies and preparing the dinner. I wish 
you could see the establishment and apparatus 
connected with it. 


After describing the building itself, 
the writer goes on to say: 


Miss Lyon has not yet had much to do with 
the exercises in school, for she has had enough 
beside to attend to. Therefore Miss Caldwell 
takes the lead. I wish you could hear her 
converse an hour and I think you would be 
charmed, She gives us a short lecture every 
morning. 

They are very thoro here, more so than | 
expected. They will make us get our lessons 
and get them well. I thought I knew some- 
thing before I came here, but sometimes I feel 
as if I did not know anything. : 

Miss Lyon does not attend church in the 
evening; she does not think it profitable for 
her, altho she does not discountenance our at- 
tending. Miss L. has been reading to us since 
meeting President Edwards’s “History. of Re- 
demption.” I like it very much, and, oh! I 
love her. She is in truth one of the Mothers 
in Israel. We do not begin to see her worth, 
her piety and talents until we are fully ac 
quainted. Those who best know her say they 
can hardly feel reconciled to her not being 
longer in school. She is very careful of our 
time, so when we are eating she lays down 
her plans for the day, gives us good advice in 
regard to our manners at table, toward one 
another, etc. I have heard her lecture an 
hour at a time without appearing the least 
tired. She is not one of those teachers that 
keeps at a distance, but is around within all 
our work, ready to rejoice when we rejoice 
and weep when we weep. I think her emi- 
nently pious and also Miss Caldwell and the 
other teachers. - They are what you may call 
accomplished. 


I have quoted enough to show how 
enthusiastic an early pupil became over 
Mount Holyoke before it had really set- 
tled down to its work, which was then 
and has always been the development of 
intelligent Christian womanhood. 

Domestic industry was introduced, not 
to teach housework, but to reduce ex- 
penses, so that young women of limited 
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means might enjoy the seminary’s advan- 
tages. Possibly the plan at that early 
date won favor with many plain people, 
who feared that higher education might 
unfit women for home life, and no doubt 
it promoted the democratic spirit that 
must prevail where all work together. 
Of late years this characteristic of 
Mount Holyoke has been greatly modi- 
fied. Some years ago I asked my young 
cousin, then a senior in the college, what 
domestic service fell to her share. She 
laughingly answered : 

“IT am the tallest girl in my class, so I 
dust the electric lamps in the parlor.” 

Even that easy service may be given 
up by this time to a hired servant. 

Last year the catalog named 144 mem- 
bers of faculty and other officers, assist- 
ants, superintendents of buildings, halls, 
etc., and 754 students. Of the students, 
6 were from foreign countries, 17 from 
the South, 224 from the Middle States, 
all but 31 of these from New York and 
New Jersey ; 258 from Massachusetts, 89 
from Connecticut; 89 from the other 
three New England States, and 62 from 
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the West. From this we may conclude 
that New York and New Jersey are 
gaining on some of the New England 
States in the matter of the education of 
girls. 

Harvard’s Memorial Hall preserves its 
list of soldiers enrolled during the Civil 
War. Mount Holyoke has preserved its 
roll of missionaries, 178 teachers and 
pupils who enlisted for foreign service 
during its first fifty years, and it has 
graduated so vast a number of teachers 
that it has well been called the mother of 
schools and colleges. The members of 
its faculty today represent a high degree 
of advanced work, and its president is a 
worthy successor of Mary Lyon, whose 
works and words make for righteousness. 

How many lovers of Mount Holyoke, 
as they celebrate on the 8th and oth of 
this month the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its founding, will walk about its noble 
buildings, enjoy its enchanting views, 
will recall its beneficent and worldwide 
influence and echo the Psalmist’s excla- 
mation, “Beautiful for situation! The 
joy of the whole earth!” 

Newark, N. J. 


Recovery 


BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL 


Lorp God, since Thou hast raised me up 
When life seemed almost o’er, 

To drink again the earthly cup 
That Thou art pleased to pour, 


Make sweet its taste, I numbly plead, 
With grace sufficient still 

To meet my still increasing need 
To know and do Thy will. 


However long, however brief 
My added days may be, 

Or bring they joy or bring they grief, 
All rests, dear Lord, with Thee. 


By Thee created and by Thee 
Redeemed, regenerate, 

Oh, may each day an offering be 
For Thee to consecrate! 


Claim for Thyself my mortal breath 
Till I return to dust; 

My soul and body save from death,— 
Thou who art all my trust! 


Both must be precious in Thy sight 
Since Thou didst both redeem; - 

O love, no love could e’er requite 
Less than the Love Supreme! 


Could I but feel what Thou hast telt 
To make and keep me Thine, 

What gratitude my heart would melt— 
Melt it. O Love Divine! 


And when at last my soul is freed 
From this poor house of clay, 

In Paradise, I humbly plead, 
Prepare me for Tnat Day! 
PortsmoutnH, N. TF. 








fifty million loan, to negotiate one 
article of special interest. 
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A. Wendell Jackson 


BY GEORGE L. FOWLER 


[The report that the Chinese Government may turn to Mr. Jackson, after negotiating the 
for two hundred and fifty millions, 
Mr. Fowler is an engineer who has intimately known Mr. Jack- 


makes this 








HO is A. Wendell Jackson? 

Why, he is in the limelight as 

the negotiator of a new Chi- 

nese loan. A cultivated, educated gen- 
tleman, and whilom professor of min- 
eralogy in the University of California, 
of which he is a graduate, afterward 
a student in Leipzig and Freiburg ; mod- 
est, unpretentious and very far from 
seeking or enjoying the attention that 
his latest achievement has thrust upon 
him. Of course it is a far cry from the 


exposition of the peculiarities of a gold- 
bearing quartz or the differences be- 
tween cuprite and azurite to the placing 
of a loan of international importance. 
But the transition was gradual and was 


preceded by years of what was real, tho 
quite unconscious, preparation. The 
first step outside was the negotiation or 
promotion of a newly discovered chem- 
ical product of one of his colleagues. 
This and the management of the concern 
based upon that product brought him to 
the East, and New York has been his 
home since that time. 

Here he has been interested in vari- 
ous enterprises, but the things that were 
mostly in the foreground, so far as his 
friends were concerned, were activities 
that were far from producing revenue Or 
dividends. He was, for example, great- 
ly interested in the affairs of a small 
Unitarian church in Harlem. He was 
the superintendent of its Sunday school, 
the president of its board of trustees, the 
president of its men’s club and one of 
the prime movers and organizers of the 
activities and distractions of this lively 
little congregation. His vigorous 
strength and abounding activity also led 
him into many of the pleasures of out- 
door sports, and during the bicycle craze 
he was one of its most ardent devotees. 
But as a sportsman he was best known, 
perhaps, among his intimates as a yachts- 
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man. Starting as most such men do, 
with small craft, he soon became an ex- 
pert sailor. Once the owner of a steam- 
propelled houseboat, he was his own cap- 
tain and held a master’s license for the 
navigation of the waters of New York 
Bay, the Hudson River and Long Island 
Sound. 

In all of this work and play he seemed 
to show the traces of that thoroness of 
investigation and preparation which must 
have characterized the work that fitted 
him for the chair of mineralogy in a 
large university. And it was always in- 
teresting to see the scope of his knowl- 
edge of the details of those things with 
which he worked or played. His method 
seemed to be the acquisition of a knowl- 
edge of his subject from his reading; and 
then the development of it by practical 
application and practice until every trace 
of the book had disappeared and he was 
the full-fledged sailor or Sunday school 
superintendent, as the case might be. So 
as president of the men’s club he was al- 
ways posted on the subject of the even- 
ing’s talk, not pedantically, but natural- 
ly and as a matter of course, so that -his 
comments were poignant and to the 
point. . 

The same method of systematic care- 
ful investigation was also carried into 
business matters, and he put a great deal 
of painstaking investigation into every- 
thing he undertook, whether it were the 
construction of a water power or the de- 
velopment of a system of electric trac- 
tion. So that it was in work and play 
of this character that he was engaged 
for nearly twenty years in New York; 
living quietly and known only to the few 
who had the pleasure of being associated 
with him in his play and work. 

It was after the Russo-Japanese War 
that reports were brought to this country 
of the existence of large bodies of 
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auriferous ores in Manchuria: These re- 
ports came from Russian sources and 
Russia and presumably Russian subjects 
being barred from the exploitation of 
these properties, inquiries came to Amer- 
ica. Mr. Jackson became interested in 
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do it was the labor and the burden. The 
task took him to the Orient. But before 
he went, with his usua! thoroness, he 
paved his way and that of his engineers 
by securing the co-operation of the State 
Department at Washington, which took 
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the matter and the meager details that 
were brought, checking with his own 
knowledge of mineralogy, showed that 
the existence of these ores was probable, 
and he undertook to secure the rights of 
exploitation for an American syndicate. 

To say this is an easy'matter, but to 





on the very practical form of letters to 
the diplomatic representatives abroad, at 
London, St. Petersburg, Pekin and To- 
kyo, besides to the consulates at the 
minor Chinese and Manchurian ports, in- 
structing them to assist him in every way 
that lay in their power. 
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It can be readily realized that it was 
no small thing that he had attempted. 
With Russia, China and Japan in the 
field, and each watching like a hungry 
wolf for a chance to snatch the whole 
bone; for a simple, quiet American cit- 
izen to attempt to secure one of its frag- 
ments would require diplomatic skill and 
fighting qualities of a high order. And 
aside from a cursory examination of 
records, he could hardly go into the field 
until he had made his peace with the 
powers at St. Petersburg, Pekin and 
Tokyo. Then came the long and weary 
effort to fathom the intricacies of Chi- 
nese titles and local prejudices and cus- 
toms, all of which brought him into such 
close touch with all classes and condi- 
tions of that people from the viceroy of 
a province to the peasant working in the 
fields, that he acquired at first hand a 
knowledge of Chinese character and Chi- 
nese methods that especially fitted him 
for the undertaking of his latest achieve- 
ment. 

Then he went to Japan, and for a 
number of years has made, it cannot be 
called his home, but his headquarters at 
Tokyo. He became really a resident of 
the city, and lived in a house of his own, 
in the Japanese fashion, surrounded by 
Japanese servants and in close daily per- 
sonal contact with the official and busi- 
ness classes in the community until he 
had learned the Japanese point of view 
to the full. In this he was especially 
close to the development of the Tokyo 
railways, 

Those who know him, and know of the 
care with which he fortified himself in 
his yachting days, when he sailed a little 
sloop flying the pennant of the New 
York Yacht Club, with all the lore as to 
the rigging of full-rigged ships, and 
how well he knew every rock and shoal 
and channel in the waters about the city, 
can appreciate the interested thoroness 
with which he must have undertaken this 
campaign of informing himself as to all 
the whys and wherefores of the Oriental 
point of view. And with his broad 
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knowledge of human nature, and still 
broader sympathies with all of its vaga- 
ries and idiosyncrasies, it is not difficult 
to see how fully and perfectly he could 
accept their point of view and be guided 
thereby in everything affecting their in- 
terests, regardless as to whether those 
interests were of morals, religion or 
finance. 

Then he has the habit of telling things 
as they are, or as he thinks they are, and 
the two are usually in agreement. Points 
that are of supreme importance, when it 
comes to such matters as the negotiation 
of a national loan. 

This, then, in fine, is the story of the 
situation. Mr. Jackson did not leap'a 
full-armored diplomatic negotiator from 
untrained obscurity, but for many years 
has been building up in experience for 
the task. He has been in close touch 
with the bankers of New York and Lon- 
don for many years, starting with the 
exploitation of the chemical product in 
his university days, and knows well the 
avenues by which they may be ap- 
proached, as well as those by which their 
doors are blocked. He knows the Chi- 
nese, too, as only a man who has lived 
and worked among them can know them. 
It was a peculiar combination of first- 
hand knowledge that was demanded for 
this negotiation—a knowledge needed 
that each principal of the transaction 
might appreciate the position of the 
other, and so modify personal prejudices 
and methods as to make a union on a 
common ground a possibility. And this 
could only be accomplished by a man im- 
bued with great powers of observation 
and adaptability and one who puts his 
whole soul into whatsoever he may un- 
dertake. 

So this is given to answer the quces- 
tion as to who is A. Wendell Jackson, 
and to show that he-is not a chance hap- 
pening, but the development that chance, 
to be sure, has thrust into the limelight, 
of a long series of years of careful inves- 
tigation and training in a peculiar field. 

New York City. 
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London and Labrador 


You never can tell what Mr, H. G. 
Wells is going to do next. We suspect 
him sometimes of laughing in his sleeve 
at his public, a very disrespectful thing 
to do His recent novels, “Ann Veron- 
ica” and “The New Machiavelli,” dealt 
so frankly and tolerantly with aberrant 
modes of matrimony as to alienate many 
of his old admirers and to threaten a 
boycott by- the British public libraries. 
Under the circumstances, the announce- 
ment that his next novel was to be enti- 
tled Marriage* could not fail to arouse 
the worst of apprehensions as to its prob- 
able character. What effect these appre- 
hensions had upon the circulation of the 
magazines in which it has been appear- 
ing serially during the year can only be 
surmised, but, it can hardly be doubted 
that many readers were disappointed, in 
one way or the other, when month by 
month unfolded a story of unobjectiona- 
ble character, as stories go nowadays. 

The Traffords are exceptionally decent 
people, and if their marriage is not a suc- 
cess it is not on account of any interfer- 
ence from a third party, but rather be- 
cause of the cares and complications that 
come from family life and financial pros- 
perity. The heroine is a charming speci- 
men of the modern young woman, edu- 
cated at “Oxbridge,” whose chief fault is 
a constitutional inability to keep her 
accounts straight. She spends money 
with excellent taste, but without regard 
to her husband’s bank balance. Conse- 
quently Trafford has to lay aside his re- 
searches in molecular physics to work 
out a successful process for synthetic 
rubber—easy to a man of his ability. . 

Mr. Wells apparently adopts the the- 
ory formulated by Professor Devine, of 
Columbia, as to the normal division of 
labor between husband and wife, that 
men should be experts in the art of get- 
ting money and women experts in the art 
Of spending it. Where both parties fail 
is in regarding these duties as ends in 


!Marrrace. By H. G. Wells. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $1.35. . 


themselves, the men getting absorbed in 
business and the women buying things 
that they do not want, that nobody 
needs, just for the sake of buying. Ap- 
parently Mr. Wells has hope of curing 
the men, but none of curing the women. 

Premature attempts at realization, the 
demand for immediate results, the disre- 
gard of purely scientific research, the 
swamping of life by restless activity and 
futile efforts at reform, these are the ail- 
ments of the modern world, according to 
our author. His satire spares neither 
conservatives nor radicals. The follow- 
ing passage reminds us of what Mrs. 
Harris wrote for THe INDEPENDENT 
about “World Movements in New York” 
a few years ago: 


“London, of course, is always full of Move- 
ments. Essentially they are absorbents of su- 
perfluous feminine energy. They have a com- 
mon flavor of progress and revolutionary pur- 
pose, and common features in abundant meet- 
ings, cfficials, and organization generally. Few 
are expensive and still fewer produce any 
tangible results in the world. They direct 
themselves at the most various ends: the 
poor, that favorite butt, either as a whole 
or in such typical sections as the indigent in- 
valid or the indigent aged, the young, public 
health, the woman’s cause, the prevention of 
animal food, anti-vivisection, the gratuitous ad- 
vertisement of Shakespeare (that neglected 
poet), novel but genteel modifications of med- 
ical or religious practice, dress reform, the po- 
liter aspects of socialism, the encouragement 
of aeronautics, universal military service, gar- 
den suburbs, domestic arts, proportional rep- 
resentation, duodecimal arithmetic, and the lib- 
eration of the drama. They range in size and 
importance from campaigns on a Plessingto- 
nian scale to sober little intellectual Becking- 
ham things that arrange to meet half yearly 
and die quietly before the second assembly. 
lf Heaven by some miracle suddenly gave ev- 
ery Movement in London all it professed to 
want, our world would be standing on its head 
and everything would be extremely unfamiliar 
and disconcerting. But, as Mr. Roosevelt 
once remarked, the justifying thing about life 
is the effort and not the goal, and few Move- 
ments involve any real and impassioned strug- 
gle to get to the ostensible object. They exist 
as an occupation; they exercise the intellectual 
and moral activities without undue disturbance 
of the normal routines of life. In the days 
when everybody was bicycling an ingenious 
mechanism called Hacker’s home bicycle used 
to be advertised. Hacker's home bicycle was 
a stand bearing small rubber wheels, upon 
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which one placed one’s bicycle (properly 
equipped with a cyciometer) in such a way 
that it could be mounted ana ridden without 
any sensible forward movement whatever. In 
bad weather, or when the state of the roads 
made cycling abroad disagreeable, Hacker’s 
home bicycle could be placed in front of an 
open window and ridden fruiously for any 
length of time. Whenever the rider tired, he 
could descend—comfortably at home again— 
and examine the cyclometer to see how far he 
had been. In exactly the same way the ordinary 
London Movement gives scope for the rest- 
less and progressive impulse in human nature 
without the risk of personal entanglements or 
any inconvenient disturbance of the milieu.” 

To accomplish a cure, or at least to 
obtain a diagnosis of the evil, Mr. Wells 
resorts to a curious expedient which he 
suggested first in his “Modern Utopia,” 
where he laid down as one of the rules 
of his new order of Samurai that a man 
who aspired to be a leader of men should 
for a week every year go off into the des- 
ert and live absolutely alone, without 
books or other distractions to keep him 
from thinking. But in Marriage Mr. 
Wells improves upon this plan, for Traf- 
ford and his wife go into the wilds of 
Labrador together. “How sweet is soli- 
tude,” as the Irishman said, ‘““when you 
have your sweetheart with you.” So, in- 
deed, they found it, and in their fight 
with cold, starvation and wild beasts they 
learned how to found their love upon 
mutual comprehension and respect, and 
made of their marriage a true union. 
The change of heart which Trafford ex- 
periences is not altogether unlike what 
Christians call conversion. His line of 
argument, or, more properly speaking, 
development of thought, finds expression 
in fragmentary sentences muttered in the 
delirium of fever, a Freudian emergence 
of fundamental feelings, as in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“Of course,” he said, “I said it—or some- 

body said it—about this collective mind being 
mixed with other things. It’s something aris- 
ing out of life—not the common stuff of life. 
An _ exhalation. It’s like the little 
tongues of fire that came at Pentecost. 
Queer how one comes drifting back to these 
images. Perhaps I shall die a Christian yet. 
. . . The other Christians won’t like me if 
I do. What was I saying? . . It’s what 
I reach up to, what I desire shall pervade me, 
not what | am. Just as far as I give myself 
purely to knowledge, to making feeling and 
thought clear in my mind and words, to the 
understanding and expression of the realities 
and relations of life, just so far do I achieve 
salvation. Salvation ! ‘ 
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“I wonder is salvation the same for every 
one? Perhaps for one man salvation is re- 
search and thought, and for another expression 
in art, and for another nursing lepers. Pro- 
vided he does it in the spirit. He has to do it 
in the spirit. ; 

“This flame that arises out of life, that re- 
deems life from purposeless triviality, isn’t life 
Let me get hold of that. That’s a point. 
That’s a very important point.” 

These suggest that Wells’s thought is 
entering upon a new phase, considerably 
in advance of that revealed in his “First 
and Last Things.” He seems to be 
working toward some sort of belief in 
God, a Bergsonian God, struggling up- 
ward in spite of and by means of inert 
matter and recalcitrant humanity. It 
would indeed: be queer to find Wells not 
only among the prophets, but among the 
Christian prophets, and, as he intimates, 
some of the other Christians would not 
like it. In some respects his latest novel 
is his best. He shows in it the same 
craftmanship, the shrewd observation of 
human traits and the flexible style that 
has always distinguished his novels, 
while his vision has widened and clari- 
fied. And his solution of the marriage 
question, if not capable of universal 
application, is at least original. Labra- 
dor is certainly preferable to Reno as a 
resort for disharmontfous couples. 

Epwin E. SLosson. 


The Mystery of Socialism 


“Wuart is truth?” said jesting Pilate. 
And he would not wait for an answer. 
“What is Socialism?’ asks the earnest 
student. And the longer he waits the 
more confusing the answer. New vari- 
eties develop each season. A fresh lot of 
books about them is issued each spring 
and autumn. Socialism has well passed 
the stage of being merely a term. of re- 
proach. When the young inventor, in 
1886, in the play “Milestones,” is discov- 
ered to be a disciple of William Morris 
and a Socialist, the well-bred English 
family whose daughter he is courting is 
so horrified that its hair stands on end 
and his proposal is rudely squelched. Up 
to the twentieth century that was also the 
attitude of well-fed America. 

But we have changed all that, and here 
are actually two college textbooks on the 
dangerous subject, with questions at the 
end of each chapter, a bibliography, aca- 
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demic paragraphing and all the other 
insignia of the classroom. The work by 
Professor Cross’ is a brief, objective ex- 
position, free from advocacy or condem- 
nation. The Elements of Socialism? ex- 
pounds.a doctrine which has been disin- 
fected. In this and his other work, Ap- 
plied- Socialism,’ Mr. Spargo abandons, 
in the name of Socialism, the greater 
part of the teaching which made Social- 
ism a bogey. The wild beast of the jun- 
gle, red in tooth and claw, turns out to 
be a well-mannered pussy. Without 
winking or blinking, Mr. Spargo an- 
nounces that “equality of remuneration 

is by no means an essential fea- 
ture of the economy of Socialism”; tho 
that free lance Socialist, the irrepressible 
George Bernard Shaw, has recently con- 
tended, to the so-called “conservative” 
Socialists of the English Fabian Society, 
that by no other means than equality of 
remuneration can a just distribution be 
attained. Mr. Spargo also declares it to 
be axiomatic that “Socialism would not 
do away with the private accumulation 
of surplus income, nor, necessarily, with 
the inheritance of such accumulations.” 
Nor does Socialism make any such pre- 
posterous claim as that “Labor is the 
source of all wealth.” Indeed, Socialism 
explicitly declares, as against ignorant 
labor demagogs, that labor is not the 
source of all wealth. Further, no Social- 
ist of repute advocates the confiscation 
of those mines, factories and the like 
which a Socialist state simply must own. 
The transition from a capitalist to a 
Socialist state would be eased by “paying 
the owners of property for whatever is 
taken from them.” That should be pleas- 
ant for the expropriated. Government 
bonds in exchange for business cares 
would be no hardship—except to the 
community which had to pay interest in 
perpetuity. 

As to marriage and the family, why, 
bless your life, Socialism has absolutely 
no theory about marriage or the family. 
The subject is entirely beyond its pur- 
view. It even loathes the endowment of 


'THe Essentiats or Sociatism. By /ra B. Cross. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1. 
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Spargo and G. L. Arner. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 
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motherhood which Utopian Socialists 
like Mr. H. G. Wells so naively advocate. 
(Those literary fellows are strangely 
guileless and credulous). For if mothers 
are paid for bearing and rearing children 
the state would want to determine the 
number and quality of the babies, and a 
tyrannous, bureaucratic control would 
result, and expurgated Socialism dreads 
state control. 

Mere public ownership is not Social- 
ism and “may not even be an approach 
to Socialism.” How should it when, 
pace Spargo, the Socialist state will in- 
clude private production and co-operative 
production (both for profit) as well as 
public production? What then remains 
af that ancient bugaboo, revolutionary 
Socialism? Wherein lies the funda- 
mental distinction between Socialism and 
the existing order? Truly it is hard to 
discover. For Mr. Spargo, with an eye 
on the party committees and no wish to 
depart into outer darkness along with the 
excommunicated, backs up every one of 
his concessions by an appeal to the sacro- 
sanct scriptures of Karl Marx. 

Realizing our perplexity, Mr. English 
Walling has written 430 compact, learned 
pages to reveal Socialism as it really is.* 
If Mr. Spargo has lulled our fears Mr. 
Walling awakens them afresh. Alas! 
that revolutionary beast is not a tabby 
cat. It turns out to be fiercer, wilder, 
craftier, stronger than ever, a terrible 
creature that Mr. Walling has seen, veri- 
tably seen, while Wells, Spargo, Arner 
and the rest were sporting with a domes- 
tic pet. Roosevelt, Hearst, Lloyd-George 
and the: other politicians who frighten 
peaceful householders with their “Social- 
ist” proposals (Socialist, forsooth!) are 
mere capitalist reformers, with no more 
notion of what Socialism is than a bunch 
of kittens. Socialism, my friends, is a 
class war! There! Doesn’t that scare 
you? Syndicalism in France, Tom 
Mannism in England and Bill Hayward- 
ism in America are ushering in the new 
era, the real Socialist, the rule of the 
proletariat. It is not here yet; but it is 
coming, as sure as Christmas. Every- 
thing depends on the Socialist organiza- 
tions and the more explosive of the trade 
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unions. Not the unions of the Gompers 
school. They are not class conscious; 
not ready to inaugurate the millennium 
with a bang. But the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. They’ are the stuff. 
They are not too squeamish about ways 
and means and ready to fight with both 
bullet and ballot. Don’t be deluded by 
milk and water reformers. As yet “no 
government has taken any step whatever 
in the direction of the Socialist policy.” 
That is truly discouraging. If the most 
aggressive democratic governments in 
the world have not made one step in the 
direction of this ideal after half a century 
of propaganda, either the people are 
incurably stupid, the ideal is incompre- 
hensible, or (can it be?) Mr. Walling is 
utterly mistaken. 

Weary of this strife, Mr. H. G, Wells 
and his fellow essayists have renounced 
the term “Socialism” and use The Great 
State® as the label for the ideal common- 
wealth. With his famous literary deft- 
ness Mr. Wells, in his preliminary chap- 
ter, which is worth all the rest of the 
book, opens up wide new vistas. From 
Olympian hights, far above the mists 
and narrow valleys that confine profes- 
sional Socialists, he surveys the life of 
mankind and suggests the road which 
would lead to a nobler existence. He 
foresees “a social system no longer local- 
ized, world wide in its interests and out- 
look and catholic in its tolerance and 
sympathy, a system of great individual 
freedom with a universal understanding 
among its citizens of a collective thought 
and. purpose.” How to get there? The 
exact route has never been mapped. 
Even within the volume there are con- 
flicting directions. One guide says that 
meals must be furnished school children 
because women in the home today are so 
dreadfully overtaxed. Another alleges 
that woman’s industry has been removed 
from the home and she is left workless 
and dull. But, despite such imperfec- 
tions of editing, the volume is worth 
attention for its freshness and good will. 
Perhaps an agreement about Socialism is 
as impossible as a union of all the 
churches ; but it is a good omen that so 
many thinkers and writers are busy upon 
the plans for a new world. 
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Mary, Mary. By James Stevens. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20. 

The American publishers of this novel 
by an Irish poet who writes in English 
tell us that this is “the first Dublin nov- 
el,” and quote an English reviewer who 
finds in its descriptions “all Dublin, and 
almost all Ireland.” Infinitely more im- 
portant from the standpoint of the read- 
er is the fact that the book is instinct 
with charm. The pleasant admixture of 
sentiment and quiet humor of which Mr. 
Stephens possesses the secret would en- 
dear almost any scene, and Mr. Stephens 
is obviously an artist. As a study of 
personality and manners, modest both in 
method and subject, Mary, Mary merits 
comparison with Barrie on the one hand 
and with some of the French romancers 
on the other. If this seems to the reader 
something of an overstatement, the re- 
viewer will not try to justify himself; he 
will only insist that here is a thing of 
delicate and wistful beauty no less grate- 
ful after the stridency and of contem- 
porary fiction, than the voice of a young 
girl, heard in the lull of a conversation 
between ’longshoremen. Mary’s mother 
is a highly imaginative and improvident 
charwoman who lives in a garret and fills 
her daughter’s head with what any Yan- 
kee would call mischievous nonsense. 
There is, however, no real mischief in 
Mrs. Makebelieve. She is even a good 
woman in her faulty way, and in the se- 
quel, which is hinted at, she is likely to 
prove extravagantly generous to all her 
neighbors and the servants. As it is, she 
loves Mary as well as the reviewer does. 
(This is saying a good deal, too—tho for 
that matter one loves almost all these 
characters.) But it isn’t strange, this 
mother-love; nor is that of Mrs. Caf- 
ferty’s thin young lodger with the ex- 
pensive appetite—to say nothing of the 
big red policeman in Grafton street. As 
for ourselves, it is not only that Mary 
herself is very good to see, and sweet 
besides, but also that she needs love. Fur- 
thermore, we have Mr. Stephens to reck- 
on with, and he tells us, in his mildly hu- 
morous and wholly affectionate way, of 
Mary’s gentle entry into the cruel divin- 
ity of womanhood and love; a theme for 
a poet if ever there was one. There is 
nothing realistic about this novel except 
a hundred little intimate touches that 
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prove the author’s observation and un- 
derstanding. Why, it even ends happily 
—or stops happily ; which shows what a 
poor thing it is. We stick to. generali- 
ties, you see: under no circumstances 
shall the plot be analyzed. There is so 
little plot that it must all be saved for 
the delighted reader. True, not every 
reader will be delighted; for not every 
reader deserves Mary, Mary. Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s admirers will be one with Mr. 
Chambers’s in calling the book slow, and 
any one who values David Graham Phil- 
lipics very highly may be expected to find 
it deficient in “red blood.” We recom- 
mend Mr. Stephens to those persons who 
do not read a novel a week, of a novel 
a day. May they find his little story at 
once restful and winsome. 


Outdoor Philosophy. By S. D. Kirkham. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Kirkham’s essays seem to come 
under the term philosophy only in its 
broadest acceptation, for, as he warns us, 
they preach no doctrine, but only seek to 
relate how nature touches the author’s 
sensibilities. If he makes any preach- 
ment it is in praise of privacy, of the 
value of retirement and scrutiny of ideas. 
This is not particularly novel as advice; 
nor do the impressions reported by this 
philosopher, when he has placed himself 
in receptive mood out of doors, seem 
very different from those of ordinary 
folks ; yet for “naturalists” in his state of 
mind his cogitations will no doubt form 
excellent reading. A paragraph on page 
109 gives a fair idea of both method and 
result : 


“There is no better seat than a log in the 
woods, and, while it is comfortable enough, 
its chief advantage is of a subtle char- 
acter—a certain power to transport one to an 
enchanted world, not of marble palaces, but of 
woodland quiet. Only those whom the geniit 
serve are thus carried away. I have more 
than once sat upon a log with some intruder 
in the woods and found myself sailing along 
while he remained stolidly behind. From my 
log I have observed the home life of birds and 
their racial and family aversions and preju- 
dices; have watched their expressions and 
read their simple emotions. I have come to 
have a feeling for plants so that I sometimes 
sense them, which is merely the result of asso- 
ciating various types, not only with each other 
but. with certain natural environments, and 
also with their insect visitors Yet some peo- 
ple wonder what there is to do in the woods 
if you do not take a gun,” 
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The Evolution of the Vertebrates and Their 
Kin. By William Patten. Cloth, royal 
8vo, 486 pages, illustrated. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston. $4.50. 

That the genealogy of the vertebrates 
leads back to an arthropod as its ances- 
tor, and more particularly to the arach- 
nids of paleozoic times, is the thesis to 
which Dr. Patten devotes this imposing 
volume. This zodlogist has developed 
his theory in scientific periodicals thru 
the last twenty-five years; and has not 
been dismayed by the little attention paid 
to it by naturalists, for he is convinced of 
its adequacy to explain the progress of 
vertebrate evolution. The right key to 
the problem, in his belief, is to be sought 
in the development (phylogeny) of the 
head—an arthropod head to which a ver- 
tebrate body has been added. The two 
principal connecting forms between prim- 
itive and recent types are the eurypterids, 
merostomes (Limulus) and the ostraco-. 
derms (mailed “fishes”). In his view 
those resemblances which have led mor- 
phologists to trace vertebrate lineage 
back to anellids, echinoderms, tunicates, 
etc., are themselves due to offshoot de- 
velopments of the arthropod stock in its 
early stages. Whatever the outcome, Dr. 
Patten has here furnished naturalists 
with a mass of demonstrative material, 
plentifully and ‘admirably illustrated, 
which he offers as evidence, so that no 
one need be at a loss to know the foun- 
dations of the argument. 


Literary Notes 


....Devotees of the kodak will welcome 
Photography Outdoors (New York: Tennant 


& Ward; 60 cents). It is a concise treatise 
on the methods and conditions most favorable 
for obtaining reproductions of the beauties of 
nature. Specific directions are given for fo- 
cusing the camera and regulating the ex- 
posure. 


....The present Presidential campaign dif- 
fers from previous ones in that the party 
platforms really mean something and are not 
all alike. Their points of difference and sig- 
nificance are most strikingly brought out in 
the pamphlet just published under the title of 
The Five National Platforms, dissected, classi- 
fied and indexed by William George Jordan. 
(New York: Jordan Publishing Company, 
172 West Eighty-first street. 25 cents.) This 
ingenious scheme shows at a glance jusi 
where each party stands on any given issue, 
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....In The Christian View of the Old Tes- 
tament (Eaton & Mains; $1), by Prof. Fred- 
erick Carl Ejiselen, one finds a popular and 
reliable presentation of the critical, archeo- 
logical and historical work that has been done 
recently in connection with the Old Testament 
and judicious estimates of its results upon the 
trustworthiness and inspirational use of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The author has, how- 
ever, failed to grasp the full significance and 
illuminating value of comparative religion in 
Old Testament study. 


....Four Hundred Good Stories, by R. R. 
Whiting (Baker & Taylor; $1), are the cream 
skimmed off many issues of the “Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree” department of 
Everybody's Magazine. Like other “four hun- 
dreds” the aristocracy of jokes contains both 
parvenus and descendants of ancientest line- 
age side by side. On the whole the “four 
hundred” must be regarded as a real aristoc- 
racy in the original Greek sense, for the aver- 
age merit of the collection is high. 


....The book which Pheebe Allen calls The 
Last Legitimate King of France—Louis XVII 
frankly owes much to a French work of ap- 
proximately the same title, by Henri Provins 
(Foulon de Vaulx). The writer believes in 
the identity of Louis XVII and the pretender 
Naundorf, whose heirs have made a stir in re- 
cent years. The argument runs that the Dau- 
phin was removed from the Temple; that his 
death certificate was forged; that the child 
substituted for him in the prison was poi- 
soned. One of the illustrations shows us the 
grave of Miss Allen’s Louis XVII at Delft— 
where he was buried in 1845. It makes an in- 
teresting romance—tho the material is_ ill 
enough digested. (Dutton; pp. 432; $5.) 


....From .Macmillan comes a handsome 
book of Dramatic Poems (revised and en- 
larged) by W. B. Yeats, the second volume in 
his Poctical Works (pp. 533, $2). “I have al- 
ways looked upon the play written to be read 
only as an imperfect form,” writes the Irish 
poet. While Lady Gregory has made “joyous, 
extravagant, and, as I am certain, distinguished 
comedy out of the common life of the vil- 
lages,” Mr. Yeats has chosen his themes “from 
Irish legends or Irish history.” As he avows, 
almost all his plots and personages are out of 
Lady Gregory’s “Gods and Fighting Men” and 
“Cuchulain.” Here, then, we may properly 
note the publication of several plays by Lady 
Gregory herself, called, for some reason, Jrish 
Folk-History Plays (pp. 207, 196; Putnam: 
$1.50 each). The two volumes of the Ameri- 
can edition are dedicated, respectively, to 


Theodore Roosevelt and to Mr. John Quinn, 
patron of art and adviser of the Tammany 
chieftain. 
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Pebbles 


The question is whether Flinnsylvania is bet- 
ter than Quaysylvania or Penrosylvania.— 
Florida Times-Union. 


TEACHER.—What is velocity, Johnny? 
Johnny.—Velocity ‘is what a fellow lets go 
of a wasp with.—Pathfinder, 


TweEeNie Ann.—Oh, mun, I’ve fallen down- 
stairs and broken me neck. 

Her Mistress——Well, whatever you’ve broken 
will be deducted from your wages.—Sketch. 


THE sins of our youth certainly follow us. 
Now it is charged that Woodrow Wilson wore 
side whiskers when he sang tenor in the glee 
club.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


JosepH H. Cuoate, at the Three Arts Club 
benefit at the Republic Theater, in New York, 
told this after his witty speech: 

“Two young girls were drinking tea when a 
young man past. As he past the first girl 
blushed, displayed a beautiful ring on her 
white hand, and murmured: ‘Well, Jack and 
I are to be married Easter week.” 

“‘But, said the other girl, ‘I thought you 
had thrown Jack over!’ 

“‘Oh, so I did,’ the first replied; ‘but—but 
you know how a girl throws.’”—Washington 
Star. . 


To run a newspaper all a fellow has to do 
is to be able to write poems, discuss the tariff 
and money questions, umpire a baseball game, 
report a wedding, saw wood, describe a fire 
so that the readers will shed their wraps, make 
$1 do the work of $10, shine at a dance, meas- 
ure calico, abuse the liquor habit, test whisky, 
subscribe to charity, go without meals, attack 
free silver, wear diamonds, invent advertise- 
ments, sneer at snobbery, overlook scandal, 
appraise babies, delight pumpkin raisers, min- 
ister to the afflicted, heal the disgruntled, 
fight to a finish, set type, mold opinions, sweep 
the office, speak at the prayer meetings, and 
stand in with everybody and everything.— 
The Wabash Pearl, Palestine, Mo. 


THE early rising customary on the farm is 
often a source of comment to those whose oc- 
cupation does not require it. The palm for 
early rising, however, must be given to a Kan- 
sas farmer. 

“T reckon,” said the first farmer, “that I get 
up earlier than anybody in this neighborhood. 
I am always up before three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

The second farmer said he was always up 
before that and had part of the chores done. 
The first farmer thought he was untruthful, 
and decided to find out. A few mornings later 
he got up at two o’clock and went to the 
neighbor’s house, rapped at the back door, and 
the woman of the house opened it. ‘Where 
is your hushand ?” asked the farmer, expecting 
to find the neighbor in bed. “He was around 
here early in the morning,” answered the wife, 
“but I don’t know where he is now.”—Grove 
County Advocate. 
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The Parties Compared 


WHEN a voter is to cast his ballot he 
has to consider two things, one the prin- 
ciples involved in the campaign, the 
other the personal character of the candi- 
dates. Circumstances may make. either 
one of these considerations paramount. 
Sometimes the candidate’s character may 
be such that a conscientious voter cannot 
bring himself to vote for him, however 
much he may be devoted to the principles 
of the party; or it may be that the pres- 
ent aim and past history of the party is 
such that the voter will feel compelled to 
vote for a candidate who he believes will 
carry out its principles, while he disbe- 
lieves in the man; just as a soldier may 
be ardently devoted to a commander 
whom he knows to be personally profane 
and immoral. Fortunately, in the pres- 
ent political campaign, the three prin- 
cipal candidates are men of unblemished 
personal character. Of Governor Wilson 
we have never heard anything worse 
charged than that he is 4 schoolmaster ; 
of President Taft only that he lacks 
drang und sturm; and of ex-President 
Roosevelt that the quality which Taft 
lacks he possesses in superfluity. Wil- 


son is academic, Taft is yielding, and 
Roosevelt conceited and imperious—this 
is the worst that is said of the three can- 
didates. In each case it is their enemies 
that offer these criticisms. Wilson is 
not pedantic; Taft is not weak; and 
Roosevelt has the merit of a full confi- 
dence in his opinions. The voter will be 
excused if he discards the personal ele- 
ment, tho even here not unimportant, and 
is governed by his judgment of the polit- 
ical issues involved. 

To this, then, we invite the attention 
of our readers, and we ask them what 
they believe as to the points on which 
the three parties differ. We do not now 
take into consideration the Prohibitionist 
or the Socialist party. The personal 
character of these candidates is of no 
importance, for they cannot be elected, 
and those who support these two minor 
parties are so devoted to them that they 
can see no good in any one of the three 
major parties, and they must regard 
their principles vastly more important 
than the personality of the man for 
whom they have chosen to vote. Their 
loyalty is to the party, not to the man. 

For a fair comparison of the claims of 
the three parties it will be fair to note 
what they say of themselves and what 
they omit to say. They put their clainis 
before the country in their platforms, 
making pledges of what they will do if 
entrusted with government by the 
people. 

We observe, first, that the three par 
ties all claim to be progressive, but in 
different degrees, the Republican, pro- 
gressive, the Democratic more so, and 
the Roosevelt party, which takes the 
name Progressive, most so. So the Re- 
publican is called conservative by the 
Progressive party, and the latter is called 
radical in turn. We observe, also, that 
the ‘Republican platform was the first to 
be constructed, and the two others, fol- 
lowing, have added specifications to cap 
whatever they have found progressive in 
the earlier platform or platforms. Par- 
ticularly the Progressive platform has 
annexed whatever seemed good also in 
the Socialist party’s platform. 

The first point on which the three plat- 
forms appear to differ is on the tariff. 
We say that they appear to differ, for it 
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is more in appearance than in reality. 
The Republican. and the Progressive 
parties both declare their faith in protec- 
tion, while the Democratic party declares 
definitely against protection, and for a 
tariff for revenue only. Here would ap- 
pear to be a sharp line of cleavage. Says 
the Democratic platform: 

“We declare it to be a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Democratic party that the Federal 
Government under the Constitution has no 
right or power to impose or collect tariff 
duties, except for the purpose of revenue.” 

That is as positive as it can be made. 
“No right or power.” The Republican 
platform says just as bluntly, “We re- 
affirm our belief in a protective tariff.” 
But the contradiction is chiefly in words. 
The Republican platform declares that 
“some of the existing import duties are 
too high, and should be reduced”; that 
“readjustment should be made from time 
to time” “to reduce excessive rates”; 
while the Democratic platform, while de- 
claring that the high tariff is the cause 
of high prices and of the inordinate 
wealth of a few, yet calls for “an imme- 
diate downward revision” “that will not 


injure or destroy legitimate industry.” 
In theory the two platforms are in oppo- 
sition ; but in application there is no seri- 


ous difference. There would be very 
little difference in the concrete reduction 
desired. 

And yet there is a difference that is 
serious. The Democratic party wants 
“immediate reduction’; the Republican 
party wants reduction as soon as an im- 
partial tariff commission can report what 
is the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. If this is conserva- 
tism, then the Republican party is con- 
servative in that it would look before it 
leaps. To our mind, that is simple pru- 
dence. We do not want again a succes- 
sion of hard times caused by reckless- 
ness in tariff reduction. We had the 
experience with the Wilson tariff and we 
do not like it. Such a tariff revision we 
hold that President Taft was justified in 
vetoing. He would willingly have signed 
the special tariff bills of the late session, 
just as they were, if he could have had 
expert testimony that they were reason- 
able and safe. Here we agree wholly 
with the Republican platform and the 
Progressive platform, which is just the 


same. The Republican position is pro- 
gressive and safe; the Democratic posi- 
tion is rash. It does not “slow down” 
and is in danger of jumping the track. 
Nor do we believe in the strict Demo- 
cratic theory. Our Government has for 
a century levied a tariff for protection as 
well as revenue, and to say that the Con- 
stitution gives “no right or power” to do 
what every nation can do must seem ab- 
surd. It is proper to argue against pro- 
tection as a financial policy, but it is 
futile to declare that it is unconstitu- 
tional. On that matter we hold with 
Daniel Webster, the great expounder of 
the Constitution, and with the succession 
of justices of our Supreme Court. 

A second point of difference between 
the platforms has to do with their rela- 
tion to the Constitution. On this the 
Republican platform has not a word to 
say. It did not occur to its writers to 
criticise it. The Democratic platform 
simply approves the amendments pro- 
posed by the Democratic House and the 
Republican Senate authorizing an in- 
come tax and the popular election of 
Senators. But the Progressive platform 
takes more radical ground. It not only 
pledges the party “to secure such altera- 
tions in the fundamental law of the sev- 
eral States and of the United States as 
shall secure the representative character 
of the Government,” implying that the 
Government is not now representative, 
but it adds the following startling 
pledge: 

“The Progressive party, believing that a 
free people should have the power from time 
to time to amend their fundamental law so 
as to adopt it progressively to the changing 
needs of the people, pledges itself to provide 
a more easy and expeditious method of 
amending the present Constitution.” 

In the view of the party the present 
way of amending the Constitution is too 
deliberate; it should be done “expedi- 
tiously.” Now, the very purpose of a 
constitution is to prevent expédition. 
We need no constitttion if it can be 
changed expeditiously. We might as 
well have no Constitution, only laws. On 
this subject the Progressives agree with 
the Socialists, who have put a similar 
plank in their platform. We believe our 
sober and intelligent readers will ap- 
prove in this matter the conservatism, if 
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you will call it so, of the Republican and 
i emocratic parties. 

The Progressive party goes even fur- 
ther; it declares that when in any State 
its supreme court shall declare a State 
law violates its State Constitution, the 
people shall have “an opportunity to vote 
on the question whether they desire the 
act to become law, notwithstanding such 
decision.” This proposition utterly sub- 
verts the very purpose of a constitution. 
It applies, to be sure, to the subordinate 
State constitutions, and not to the na- 
tional Constitution, but the principle 
would equally apply. Passing, for the 
present, the question whether a national 
convention should meddle with State 
matters, we are still so old-fashioned as 
to hold that constitutions, whether of a 
nation, a State, a corporation or a debat- 
ing society, should be amended in the 
regular way, and not violated and an- 
nulled at pleasure. As well have no 
constitution. Here the Socialists suc- 


ceed in going a little beyond the Pro- 
gressives; they demand the abolition of 
the power of the Supreme Court to pass 
on the constitutionality of acts of Con- 


gress. 

Another important question of differ- 
ence between the three parties is that of 
initiative, referendum and recall. The 
Progressive, Prohibition and Socialist 
parties briefly and positively favor these 
measures; while the Democratic and 
Republican parties are silent, doubtless 
because there is no unity of sentiment; 
many favor and many oppose. We have 
been inclined to favor these measures, 
which will bring the people into closer 
touch with legislation. We often apply 
the referendum at present. The people 
ought to have power to initiate legislation 
if the legislature is delinquent. The recall 
is a more debatable matter, and seems 
unnecessary in short terms of office, 
such as most are; for within the suitable 
period of deliberation and discussion the 
term of office will expire. But the case 
is different with judges. The Repub- 
lican platform declares the recall of 
judges “unnecessary and unwise.” It 
may surprise our readers that the Pro- 
gressive platform makes no such specific 
mention of the recall of judges as has 
the party’s candidate, but it makes no 
exception as to recall. It is also to be 
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noticed that it is only as to States that 
it urges the initiative, referendum and 
recall, not as to Federal officials and 
legislation. *The recall of judges by pop- 
ular vote is utterly indefensible. Im- 
peachment for definite offense is enough. 

Another debatable subject on which 
the Republican platform is silent is that 
of popular primaries. On this the Demo- 
cratic and Progressive platforms partly 
agree. They both declare for nation-wide 
preferential primaries for candidates for 
the Presidency; and the Progressive 
platform goes further, and declares for 
“direct primaries for the nomination of 
State and national officers.” We presume 
the reason why the Republican dodges 
the matter is because its framers did not 
think the experiments thus far made are 
sufficiently conclusive as to its wisdom. 
It has proved expensive and seems te 
give occasion for improper use of money, 
while it invites ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous men to seek office. Nevertheless we 
have been inclined to hope that proper 
guards can be found to avoid these evils. 
Certainly a direct appeal to an intelligent 
people is ideal and should be encouraged. 
At the same time the results thus far 
justify or at least excuse the hesitation 
which characterizes the platforms of 
both the old parties. 

The Democratic platform begins its 
pronouncement on Corporations and 
Trusts with the assertion, “A private 


.monopoly is indefensible and intoler- 


abie.” There are many private monop- 
olies that are defensible and tolerable. 
Such are all patents and copyrights. 
Even competition may be so extravagant 
as to be deadly, while there are condi- 
tions under which the consolidation of 
business may be for the benefit of the 
public. But the Democratic platform 
knows nothing of this. It shows no dis- 
tinction. It begins by asking for the 
rigorous enforcement of criminal as well 
as civil law against trusts and trust offi- 
cials; demands legislation which shall 
“make it impossible for a private monop- 
oly to exist in the United States”; forbids 
all holding companies and interlocking 
directors, as well as stock watering; pro- 
vides legislation to put new force into 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law; and favors 
legislation to “prohibit railroads, express, 
telegraph and telephone companies from 
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entering into any business that shall 
bring them into competition with their 
shippers or patrons.” This, is a very 
drastic program. If the party really 
means it, we fear financial disaster in 
case of success. But we suspect they do 
not mean it, for they add that they call 
for reduction of transportation rates, 
“care being taken to avoid reduction that 
would compel a reduction of wages, pre- 
vent adequate service, or do injustice to 
legitimate investments.” They marched 
up the hill and then marched down 
again. 

There is no such excess of radicalism 
in-either the Progressive or the Repub- 
lican platform. Their test and purpose 
is to secure prosperity for all, and they 
seek correction of wrongs thru efficient 
regulation, by a Federal commission, of 
interstate corporations. 
abuse by monopolies and trusts which 
must be restrained, but they also recog- 
nize that large corporations are neces- 
sary. But there must be “publicity, 
supervision and regulation of the most 
efficient sort.” It is on a strong Federal 
trade commission that they depend, with 
full powers to forbid the abuses of which 
we properly complain. It is a pro- 
gressive policy, a step in advance, which 
appears to us safer than the radicalism 
of the Democratic platform. 

On Banking and Currency the most 
that is said is platitude. All want an im- 
proved currency system, and all want it 
protected against Wall Street, and the 
Democratic and Progressive platforms 
are afraid of the Aldrich bill, and the 
Democrats are as afraid of a central 
bank as in Jackson’s day. 

Of course, all the parties have much to 
say in defense of Labor, but they all say 
the same thing, ask for the same legisla- 
tion, except that it did not occur to the 
authors of the Republican platform to 
ask for a Secretary of Labor in the 
Cabinet. 


We need not dwell on other points on 
which there is no practical difference, 
such as Conservation, Economy, Alaska, 
Arbitration, etc.. and we briefly note 
some matters which are peculiar to a 
single platform. The Democratic plat- 
form is stiff on State rights, and denies 
that there is any “twilight zone” between 


They recognize: 
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Federal and State control; while th 
Progressive platform stands for “bring- 
ing under effective national jurisdiction 
those problems which have expanded be- 
yond reach of the individual States.” - 
Here the Democratic position is not con 
servative; it is regressive and absurd. 
Congress and the courts have left it far 
behind. The Democrats demand two 
battleships a year, and with that we dis- 
agree. The Democrats also pledge their 
candidate to a single Presidential term. 
Therein they condemn Washington, Jef- 


ferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant and 
Cleveland. They make experience and 
success a bar to re-election. The Demo- 


cratic platform condemns the acquisition 
of the Philippines, characterizes it as 
“imperialism” ; and it requires us to get 
out of the islands as soon as we can with 
a good face. And yet it does not com- 
plain of our taking Hawaii or Porto 
Rico. We regard this position as cow- 
ardly and selfish. The Philippine ques- 
tion is about the only one mentioned in 
the earlier platforms which the Progres- 
sive carefully avoids. 

There are one or two matters of im- 
portance which all three platforms avoid. 
One is the grant of suffrage to women, 
and another is the protection of negroes 
under the rights given by the latest 
amendments. The civil rights of ten 
million negroes, and the suffrage rights 
of fifty million women did not occur to 
vex the minds of these politicians. 

We have thus, as briefly as possible 
and as fairly as we could, without malice 
or favor, made the comparison of the 
principles and pledges of the three chief 
parties. Let the candid reader judge. 
To be sure, the profest principles are not 
all; the personality of the candidates is 
something; their attitude toward inter- 
national difficulties that may arise is very 
important ; their experience and also the 
history. of the several parties must be 
considered. As we have weighed the 
promises and purposes of these three 
parties the balance inclines strongly to 
the Republican party and its candidate, 
and the trend of feeling is moving more 
toward him, altho the dead weight of 
the States which do not allow a free 
ballot gives a great advantage to the ex- 
cellent candidate of the Democratic 
party. 
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What It Is All About 

Tue Balkan situation is very easy to 
grasp as a whole; very difficult to un- 
derstand in detail. It is impossible to say 
what is going to happen next; it is quite 
safe to say what will be the outcome of 
it all. We can visualize it in personified 
form at a glance, a scene such as one 
may come across in a schoolyard at re- 
cess; a big boy with his back against 
the fence and his fists doubled up, four 
little boys forming a semicircle in front 
of him bent on revenge, an outer ring of 
men looking on over their heads, uncer- 
tain whether they had better put a stop 
to it or let them fight it out, hesitat.ng to 
interfere lest they should get drawn into 
the fight themselves. It is easy to see by 
the expression on their faces that the 
grownup spectators would not mind the 
big boy getting pummeled a bit; he’s ob- 
viously a bully, but they will not let 
things go too far, and if he should get 
one of the little fellows down they would 
pull him off. It will not be a fight to a 
finish. 

Now whether there is a war in the 
Balkans or not, and whichever party 
beats if there is a war, the ultimate out- 
come will be much the same. Whatever 
the event the aim of the war will be in 


some measure attained, that is, the Chris-- 


tian races of the Ottoman Empire will 
gain a greater degree of independence 
of Turkish rule. There is no braver 
people than the Turks, no better war- 
riors, none more patriotic. Nevertheless 
they always lose, whether victorious or 
not. In 1897 Greece made an attack 
upon Turkey to get Crete and was bad- 
ly beaten, But Turkey ‘practically lost 
Crete, and all she got as token of her 
victory was a thin slice of Thessaly. The 
Ottoman Empire is essentially nothing 
but a military despotism of conquered 
countries, and as such it is an anachron- 
ism and must disappear. 

The present affair, whatever it may 
amount to, is merely another step in the 
continuous process of the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire, going on ever 
since 1683, when Sobieski checked the 
advance of the Turk at Vienna. A glance 
at the following list will show how prov- 
ince after province has fallen away: 
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Tue DIstnTecRATIoN oF TURKEY. 

Creece: Independent kingdom, 1830. 

Algeria: French occupation, 1830; now a prov- 
ince of French republic. 

Servia: Autonomous principality, 1830; inde- 
pendent principality, 1878; kingdom, 1882. 

Roumania: Autonomous principality, 1862; in- 
—— principality, 1878; kingdom, 
ISSI. 

Montenegro: Independent principality, 1878; 
kingdom, 1910. 

3osnia and Herzegovina: Occupied by Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 1878; annexed to Austria- 
Hungary, 1908. 

Bulgaria: Autonomous principality, 1878; in- 
dependent kingdom, 1908. 

Eastern Rumelia: Administrative autonomy, 
1878; annexed to Bulgaria, 188s. 

Cyprus: Ceded by Turkey to England, 1878. 

Tunis: French protectorate, 1881. 

Egypt: Occupied by Great Britain, 1882. 

Crete: Autonomous, 1898; now striving for 
annexation to Greece. 

Tripoli: Occupied by Italy, rort. 

Albania: Now in rebellion. 

There is no reason to think that this 
process of disintegration is over. Four 
years ago, when the Young Turks rose 
and overthrew Abdul Hamid and pro- 
claimed the establishment of a govern- 
ment in which all races and creeds should 
be equal, it looked for a time as tho a 
new era had dawned for Turkey, and 
there was hope for its regeneration. But 
the Young Turks proved better at prom- 
ises than performance. The Christians 
were made eligible to all offices—but 
were appointed to none. The Albanians 
were allowed schools—but only Arabic 
characters were used. Arms were taken 
away from Bulgars, Serbs and Greeks— 
and put into the hands of Mohamme- 
dans. The Government was no longer 
under the dictation of a secret circle at 
court—it was under the dictation of a 
secret political committee. 

At any rate, whether better or worse, 
the new regime was no stronger than the 
old. Austria absorbed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The Prince of Bulgaria de- 
clared himself a king and Eastern Ru- 
melia as part of his kingdom. Italy seized 
Tripoli. The Turks were fighting mad 
about it, but they could not fight. Africa 
was too far away and they could not get 
at Italy. For a year now they have had 
to watch the desperate struggle of their 
brethren in Tripoli against the invader 
without being able to lend effective aid. 
Now that they have a chance at foes 
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within reach it is no wonder that they 
jump at the chance. A treaty of peace 
with Italy has been drawn up, but the 
Turkish Government dare not sign it 
and so cede away part of the empire. 
But if they have another war on their 
hands or in prospect, they can without 
disgrace accept the terms of Italy. 

Turkey is surrounded by a ring of cov- 
etous enemies. When Russia conquered 
Turkey in 1878, Bulgaria was given 
territory reaching to the A<gean, but the 
Congress of Berlin took away two-thirds 
of it and gave it back to Turkey. This 
territory or part of it Bulgaria is deter- 
mined to regain. Servia, which comes 
next as we go round the ring, would en- 
large to the limits of Old Servia, taking 
in the northern part of Macedonia and 
the Sanjak of Novibazar. But Novi- 
bazar is wanted by Austria-Hungary, for 
here is her only chance to send a railroad 
down to the Atgean. Montenegro, a 
little country with vast ambitions, would 
like at least to take Albania under her 
wing. Greece wants all of Thessaly and 
Epirus, and Mt. Olympus and _ the 
#Egean isles. 

So that is the situation. The four 
kings are spoiling for a fight. The Sul- 
tan is always ready for one. In the 
meantime there is The Hague standing 
by with nothing to do. At .the first 
Hague Conference the Bulgarian repre- 
sentatives complained because they had 
to take seats behind the Turkish delega- 
tion and sign the resolutions as subsid- 
iary to the Sultan: At the second Hague 
Conference the Bulgarians were delight- 
ed to be recognized as an independent 
Power and to be seated according to 
their alphabetic rank, well to the front. 
But has The Hague, in their opinion, no 
other function than to settle questions of 
etiquet and precedence? 


A Homicidal People 


THis nation of ours is the biggest 
thing going—in some ways. We hold 
many records. A new one has just been 
published. In disregard of human life 
na other big nation this side of Russia 
can touch us. 

England and Wales are content to get 
along with a homicide rate of 0.9 per 
100,000 of population per annum. We 
beat that with an excess of 6.22, or a rate 
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of 6.5 for the registration area. Bosto1 
a little bit behind the rest of us, has ; 
rate of only 4.8. Brooklyn, a slow place 
has a rate of only 3.6, and Milwauke 
hardly worth noticing, a rate of only 2.8 
But Manhattan and the Bronx show u; 
very well with a rate of 6.9. Chicag 
beats us with a rate of 9.1, and San 
Francisco with a rate of 10.4. 

The South, as we cheerfully acknow! 
edge, is the banner section. New 0) 
leans has a rate of 24.1; Atlanta a ratc 
of 29.8; Nashville a rate of 35.3; Savan- 
nah a rate of 37.8; Charleston a rate of 
32.3, and Memphis a rate of 63.4. Wasli- 
ington, D. C., very properly has a fairl) 
representative rate of 9.2, intermediate 
between the rates of the Northern and 
those of the Southern cities. The aver- 
age rate for thirty cities, North and 
South, is 8.3. 

These are the rates for the year 1911. 
For the ten-year period, 1901-1910, in- 
clusive, the average rate for the thirty 
cities was 6.9. The rate for Manhattan 
and the Bronx was 5.1 and for Memphis 
47.1. For the Eastern cities’ together 
it was 4.3, for the central cities 7.8, for 
the Western cities 9.7, and for the South- 
ern cities 14.7. The authority for these 
figures is the well known insurance actu- 


-ary and statistician, Mr. E. L. Hoffman. 


who makes the comment upon them that 
they are “not compatible with the com- 
mon assumption that actual progress is 
being made in the United States in all 
that is summed up under the term civili- 
zation and national welfare.” 

Mr. Hoffman should remember that 
there are differing views or conceptions 
of progress. The people of the United 
States have been making, we suppose, 
the most rapid progress on record in the 
art of treating malefactors with tender 
consideration. We don’t particularly 
mind the sufferings of murdered people 
and their relatives, but we resent any- 
thing that savors of harshness toward 
those unfortunate persons whose inherit- 
ance and upbringing prompt them to kill. 
Would Mr. Hoffman have us go back to 
the days when murderers were hanged? 
Surely he must know that we are defi- 
nitely committed to the maxim: “Better 
that one hundred innocent men and wo- 
men should be butchered than that one 
bloody murderer should be put to death.” 

No, we are really making progress, as 

















they view it whose sentiments have not 
been burdened by statistics and execu- 
tions. Or, perhaps we should say, most 
of us are making progress. New Jer- 
sey, it appears, is almost as backward as 
England. Newark has the preposter- 
ously low homicide rate of 1.7. But New 
Jersey clings to the old-fashioned n>tion, 
just as England does, that murderers 
should promptly be brought to trial and, 
when convicted, be made to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law. Such back- 
ward areas may a!ways be found within 
civilized territory, but they are mere sur- 
vivals of the disappearing past. New 
Jersey will soon feel the pressure of the 
“ereat throbbing heart of htimanity” 
that is beating a!l about her borders, and 
Mr. Hoffman will be able, when next he 
casts up his accounts, to show a fairly 
respectable murder rate to the credit of 
our sister town across the river. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hoffman’s figures 
are conclusive against those impossible 
persons who want to be nice to murder- 
ers, and, at the same time, discourage 
murder. They have been telling us for 
many years that capital punishment, in- 
stead of checking murder, increases it by 
brutalizing the community. The facts 
are now too patent and indisputable to 
allow any truthful humanitarian to re- 
peat that nonsense unless there is some- 
thing wrong with his head. 

But for those gentle souls who find 
murder interesting, who like murderers 
and love to send roses to them; and for 
those noble minds who associate murder 
with chivalry and self-respect, the statis- 
tics are full of enocuragement. Already 
the humblest murderer may hope in 
America to rise to eminence and die, full 
of honors, of old age. 
pid unfortyinates who can’t live on good 
terms with murderers, or get out of their 
way, they must go the way of the unfit. 
Progress can no longer be held up by 
them. 


Pére Lagrange’s Submission 


Two weeks ago we noted the condem- 
nation by the Congregation of the Index 
at Rome of all the works of the Domini- 
can, Pére Lagrange, the most distin- 
guished of all Catholic Oriental scholars, 
head of the School of Archeology at Je- 
rusalem and editor of La Revue Bib- 





As for those stu- ° 
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lique. His condemnation followed that 
of Duchesne, the famous French Catho- 
lic historian of the early Church. It is 
the office of the Congregation of the In- 
dex not only to examine all books sub- 
mitted, to prohibit them, and to concede 
dispensations to those whe may be al- 
lowed to read in order to refute them, 
but also officially to *nvestigate whether 
writings of any kind that should be con- 
demned are being circulated; and to re- 
mind the bishops how solemnly they are 
bound to denounce them to the Holy See. 
Pére Lagrange submits obediently to this 
interdict of his works. from the Vatican. 
The words in which he yields his liberty 
are worth reading, as an illustration of 
the compulsion which it is a shame to 
put on scholarly freedom. Thus writing 
from Jerusalem he addresses the Most 
Holy Father: 

“Prostrated at the feet of Your Holiness | 
come to protest my sorrow that I have grieved 
You, and my entire obedience, My first pur- 
pose has been, and my last will ever be, to 
submit in spirit and heart without reserve to 
the orders of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. But 
precisely because J] feel my heart to be that 
of a most submissive son, I may be allowed to 
say to a Father, the most august of Fathers, and 
yet a Father, my grief at some reflections 
which seemed attached to the reprobation 
of numbers of my works and which were 
charged with rationalism. That these works 
contained some errors, 1 am ready to recog- 
nize, but that they were not written in a spirit 
of disobedience to the ecclesiastical tradition, 
and to the decisions of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission, allow me, Most Holy Father, to 
declare, for nothing could have been farther 
from my thought. I remain on my knees be- 
fore Your Holiness, and implore Your bless- 
ing.” 

It must have been very humiliating to 
him thus to prostrate himself, but we ob- 
serve that he retracts nothing. He ad- 
mits “some errors,” such as may appear 
in any book not mathematical, and he 
submits to the condemnation, but noth- 
ing more. He is not the kind of man t» 
change his opinions at command, or to 
save himself the trouble of thinking. 
Thus he falls short of that full mental 
subserviency which The Pilot, organ of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston, pro- 
claims in discussing the Biblical Com- 
mission : 

“The Church welcomes investigation and 
encourages scholarship, but wisely sets the 
limits to prevent fruitless work. . . . Cath- 
olic scholars may now follow a scientific meth- 
od without losing time in chasing will-o’-wisps, 
and the gain in real Scriptural knowledge will 
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be proportioned to the economy of intellectual 
force which these decisions have saved for 
sensible investigators.” 


“Economy of intellectual force” is ad- 


mirable. 


It is the Old Testament scholars that 
thus get into trouble on both sides of the 
Atlantic. A similar victory of conserva- 
tivism over Modegnism appears in the 
forced resignation of Professor Day in 
California. After eight years’ conflict 
between the Presbyterian Synod of Caii- 


fornia and the trustees of the San 
lrancisco Theological Seminary, the 


synod has won the victory and compelled 
the resignation of Dr. Thomas F. Day, 
for eighteen years professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament literature, charged 
with heresy because he believed and 
taught that the story of Jonah is not his- 


torical and for certain other similar 
lapses from the synod’s standard of 
orthodoxy. He had many defenders in 


the synod, particularly among the active 
pastors, but California has a multitude 
of retired ministers who are not inter- 
ested in modern studies of the Bible. 
Twice the synod has asked the trustees 
to dismiss Professor Day, and twice they 
have refused, so that the synod planned 
to elect three trustees in place of three 
whose term would expire sure to vote 
against him, and also to stir up a cam- 
paign against two or three other profes- 
sors who were supposed to sympathize 
with him. Under these circumstances, 
and desiring to shield them, Professor 
Day resigns. The charges made against 
him in the synod a year ago were that he 
does not believe in miracles; that, in his 
view, before the coming of Christ there 
was no knowledge of the coming of such 
a savior; that passages in the New Tes- 
tament supposed to teach the fulfilment 
of Old Testament prophecy are misin- 
terpreted or spurious; that the Levitical 
law came into existence after the exile; 
that the Book of Daniel was written 
long after Daniel’s death; that the 
stories of Jonah, of Daniel in the lions’ 
den, and the three in the fiery furnace, 
are parables; and that Isaiah’s prophecy 
of the virgin who should conceive and 
bear a son did not refer to the birth of 
Christ. Professor Day declared, in re- 
ply before the synod, that he fully be- 
lieved in the miraculous, but that these 
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other questions about the Pentateuch, 
Isaiah, Jonah, Daniel, etc., are proper 
subjects for critical inquiry. But there 
is a school of Protestantism, tho a de- 
clining one, which resents any improve- 
ments in theology as much as does the 
Papal Biblical Commission, or as did the 
enemies of Jonathan Edwards when he 
inaugurated criticism in this country. 
Such removals from theological semi- 
naries in the East have been rare of late 
years, since removals in the Baptist 
seminaries of Newton and Louisville, 
the transfer of a Hebraist from Prince- 
ton to Canada, the successful Presby- 
terian attack on Lane Seminary and the 
unsuccessful” one on Union Seminary. 
The receding wave of fear for the Bible 
is now at its temporary hight among the 
invalids who have retired to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Probing the During the past week the 
Contributors S¢natorial Committee has 

been probing the gifts—not 
the expenditures—made by wealthy men 
for the political campaign of 1904, par- 
ticularly, and, almost exclusively, to the 
Republican treasury which aided the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt as President. 
All that water has past the mill and 
ground its grist and will grind no more. 
What we need to know, and what we are 
being told, is what are the present politi- 
cal contributions and expenditures. We 
have had Mr. Roosevelt on the stand to 
tell what he knew about 1904, not that it 
is of any importance except to show 
whether he lied when he said that he was 
ignorant. of certain contributions from 
unpopular corporations or __ trusts. 
Among the other witnesses Mr. Mor- 
gan was heard, and with the utmost 
willingness he told that he had in all con- 
tributed $150,000 in 1904, $30,000 in 
1908, and nothing at all in 1912. He 
declared that he asked no favors for his 
gifts and received none. We are so sim- 
ple that we can believe this quite true. 
We can believe that he regarded it as 
very important for the prosperity of the 
country, in which also his own business 
interests were involved, that the Repub- 
lican party should be in control. He 
could afford to give first $100,000, then 
$50,000, as well as others of us could af- 
ford to give $10, and it was not to his 
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discredit that he did it. In reference to 
such a gift there are two questions of 
importance, one whether he had received, 
or expected in the future, such special 
favors from the administraton as should 
make the money tainted; but there is no 
evidence of this. The other is as to how 
the money was expended. We are for- 
tunately getting to be more critical on 
this subject, and it needs close and con- 
stant investigation and punishment of the 
bribery of voters. 


We give in another coltirn 
the story of the landing of a 
small force of marines in 
Nicaragua to relieve American and Euro- 
pean citizens threatened by a rebel force 
with loss of property and life, and in 
danger, with the native people, of starva- 
tion. This was no political intervention, 
It was a case in which, at the request of 
the President of Nicaragua, and acting 
in behalf of all other nations, the Un’‘ted 
States did an act of mercy, at the cost of 
precious life. The saddest part of it all 
is that this rebellion and this aid by our 
brave inarines would not have been nec- 
essary if the Senate had not refused to 
approve the treaty negotiated with Nica- 
ragua-by which we should have done for 
that little distracted country very much 


Nicaragua 


what we are doing with succéss for 
Santo Domingo. It was not a kindly re- 
fusal, It is our duty to give all poss‘ble 


aid to such distracted Latin republics, 
and to do so is the best way to keep out 
of trouble. 


We are very sorry to see 
this letter from Governor 
Woodrow Wilson to ex- 
Mayor Phelan, of ‘San Francisco, in sup- 
port of the exclusion of Chinese and 
Japanese : 

“In the matter of 


On Exclusion 
of Orientals 


Chinese and Japanese 
coolie immigration I stand for the national 
policy of exclusion. The whole question is 
me of assimilat‘on of diverse races. We can- 
not make a homogeneous population out of 
people who do not blend with the Caucasian 
race. Their lower standards of living as 
laborers will crowd out the white agricultur- 
ists and will in other fields prove a most seri- 
ous industrial menace. The success of free 
democratic institutions demands of cur people 
education, intelligence, patriotism, and the 


State should protect them against unjust and 
impossible competition 
hasis of contentment. 
equality of the citizens, 


United labor is the 
Democracy rests on 
Oriental coolieism 
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will give us another race protlem to solve, and 
surely we have had our lessons.’ 

Senator Gore quotes this as in defense of 
Mr. Wilson; and in order to injure Mr. 
Roosevelt he quotes from Roosevelt's 
Presidential message of December 4, 
1906, in which he says: 

“| recommend to the Congress that an act be 
passed specifically providing for the naturaliza- 
tion of Japanese who come here intending to 
become American citizens.” 

As we see it Mr. Roosevelt's position is 
the really democratic and Christian and 
patriotic one. 


It is Sir Edward 
Carson and _ the 
few hotheads who 
stir up the Orange rabble in Ulster that 
are threatening rebellion and treison, 
but the sober leaders of the Unionist 
party do not talk in that way, and they 
must have had influence to tone down 
the pledge taken at the Ulster demon- 
strations. The pledge reads as follows: 

“We .. . do hereby pledge ourselves in 

solemn covenant thru this our time of threat- 
ened calamity to stand by each other in de- 
fending for ourselves and our children our 
cherished possession of equal citizenship in 
the United Kingdom, and in using all means 
which may be found necessary to defeat the 
present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule 
Parliament in Ireland. And in the event of 
such a Parliament being forced upon us, we 
further solemnly and mutually pledge our- 
selves to refuse to recognize its authority.” 
It does not say anything about fighting. 
Mr. Bonar Law, the Conservative leader, 
is wholly opposed to Sir Edward Car- 
son's fiery threat to oppose home rule to 
the uttermost. He said in a speech in 
Parliament last vear: 

“If the people of this country decide that 

they will make the experiment of home rule, 
then—and here I must certainly part company 
with some of my honorable friends in this 
House, and with some of those who supported 
me in the constituency I represent—I should 
say I helieve in representative government, 
and, however much I dislike it, you cannot 
compel the United Kingdom to keep up the 
present arrangement against their will, And 
1 should say to the loyalists of Ulster, ‘You 
have got to submit.’ ” 
Mr. Bonar Law is a Canadian, and he 
knows that under home rule Protestants 
and Catholics can live together in peace ; 
and he knows that a majority of the 
Ulster men want home rule, and largely 
because they hate the control of the 
large landholders, who will not sell, but 
keep the farmers as renters. 


That Ulster Covenant 
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For downright unblushing pride in his 
shame it would be difficult to match Mr. 
Flinn’s testimony before the Senatorial 
committee on political contributions, He 
told with smacking satisfaction how he 
“gold-bricked” Mr. Quay in a fight for 
boss-ship, and he reminded Senator 
Oliver of their shady political deals to- 
gether, and saw nothing irregular in the 
big contributioris he had made, evidently 
not so much out of love for Mr. Roose- 
velt as for his own rule as the big boss 
of Western Pennsylvania. Flinn did not 
give $144,308 just because he loved 
Roosevelt so much, nor because he was 
such an ardent reformer—we can’t be- 
lieve it; but because he wanted to run 
the State as Quay had done before him. 
To the two factions into which the Penn- 
sylvania Republican party is split, one is 
inclined to say, “A plague on both your 
houses.” But the conduct by the com- 
mittee of this investigation has thus far 
been very partial, directed against the 
Progressive party, when the Democratic 
and Republican. contributions have been 
equally suspicious. Senator Dixon says 
that before the convention the Demo- 
crats spent five dollars to the Progres- 
sives’ one, and are now spending ten to 
one. 


The lesson of the terrible accident on 
the New Haven Railroad at Westport is 
so plain that it will bear no discussion. 
Indeed, it was not an accident, but the 
reckless daring of danger by the engi- 
neer, who purposely disregarded signals 
and made the curve at the speed of 50 
or 60 miles an hour when the rules re- 
quired 15. Such wilful hazard of life of 
innocent passengers entrusted to him de- 
serves severe punishment. It is not a 
case like that of the aviator, who risks 
only his own life to show off his hazard- 
ous skill to a gaping crowd, and who 
kills only himself. When the aviator 
falls we are chary of sympathy, for he 
risked nobody else; but in this case the 
engineer killed four outright and maimed 
twenty others. No apology is possible. 


The genesis of the article in this issue 
on the lynching in West Virginia was in 
the sending of Mr. Oppenheim by the 
National Association for the Advance- 
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ment of Colored People to the scene of 
the lynching to discover whether it 
would be wise for that association to 
give aid to the prosecution of the leader 
of the mob. An anonymous letter from 
a colored man in Bluefield had asked 
for such aid. He did not desire to sign 
his name for fear the letter would be 
opened and his life endangered. One oi 
the objects of the association is the in- 
vestigation of lynchings, of which ther 
have been over 2,500 since 1885. It aims 
to uplift the colored people by securing 
them their civil rights, justice in th 
courts, equality of opportunity, and giv- 
ing aid to education. Its organ is /hic 
Crisis, of which magazine Dr. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois is editor. 


Were the men who lynched a negro in 
Wyoming last week among its “best citi- 
zens”? They were convicted prisoners 
at work in the yard of the State peniten- 
tiary. The negro had not been tried, 
altho probably guilty of an atrocious 
crime, and the convicts thought him un- 
fit to live. That prisoners should be able 
to overcome the guards within the peni- 
tentiary itself, get the keys, unlock the 
cell and hang the man without inter- 
ference indicates very lax control. 


An address “To the White Voters of 
the South in Behalf of the Progressive 
Party” is signed by its leader, John M. 
Parker, who was the Southern candidate 
for Vice-President at the Roosevelt con- 
vention, and is published in Southern 
papers. It is all white, negroes not 
wanted. This is one sentence: 

“Many of us earnestly believe that the only 
gate for future salvation politically thruout 
the South is thru the formation of two white 
parties. 

That is the plan which Mr. Roosevelt 
accepts for the States which disfranchise 
the negro. 


Readers who cut out and preserve the 
Book Lists as they are published in THE 
INDEPENDENT will find this accumulative 
bibliography growing more valuable year 
by year. Book List No. 27, published in 
our issue of October 22, 1908, contained 
references to sixty-five of the most im- 
— books on Turkey and her neigh- 

ors. 




















Agency Cost in Fire Insurance 


Last week’s edition of THE INEPEND- 
ENT contains a communication from Mr. 
Russell M. L. Carson, a local fire insur- 
ance agent, of Glens Falls, N. Y., in 
which he takes issue with some of the 
views exprest in our article of August 8 
last, “The Expense Factor in Fire In- 
surance.” As we observed last week 
preparatory to presenting the matter in 
full, Mr. Carson should possess an inti- 
mate knowledge of the conditions under 
discussion, and we are quite sure he has 
made good use of the materials at hand. 


Omitting the largest general and loca! 
agencies (the rewards of which are in- 
dubitably ample) from _ consideration 
here, it is not contended that the average 
local fire insurance agent receives an an- 
nual compensation that could be classed 
as excessive in comparison with that 
yielded by other Occupations. Regarded 
from the viewpoint of actual time invest- 
ed, his returns, on the other hand. cannot 
be called unsatisfactory ; and right there 
lies one of the troubles constituting this 
problem: his entire time is not filled up 
with insurance agency duties. He is 
generally compelled to combine fire in- 
surance with other branches of insur- 
ance, real estate, law, service in a bank 
and other kindred enterprises. We ven- 
ture the assertion that there are thousands 
of cities in the United States of from 
5,000 to 10,000 population in which there 
are from twice as many to ten times as 
many local agents as could live comfort- 
ably at a reasonable rate of commission 
calculated on the premiums collected. 
To put the case in another wav. it is 
highly probable that the city of Glens 
l'alls, N. Y., could be as well served by 
four or five local agents as it is now by 
the twelve or fourteen engaged in that 
business, while the cost to the companies 
(that is to say, the public who buy insur- 
ance policies) would be lowered, and the 
aggregate return to the four or five 
agents doing the work would be consid- 
crably enlarged. 

If, as our correspondent seems to be- 
lieve, the buyers of insurance protection 
insist on the impracticability of dealing 
directly with the companies; that it is 
‘impossible for the average business man 
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to give the time necessary to master all 
the details of the insurance business to 
such an extent that he could competently 
place his business with a company many 
miles away,” and for his own-conven- 
ience he requires the services of a go- 
between, then he is estopped from com- 
plaining about the cost of the service he 
delegates to another. But he does com- 
plain, and his grievance finds utterance 
through State Insurance Commissioners. 
Regulation and reduction of commis- 
sions by statute, with their implied criti- 
cism of company extravagance, have 
been favorite themes in the official rec- 
ommendations for several years past. 

As we originally observed, the ques- 
tions of agency and agency commissions 
are full of difficulties. They may be im- 
posible of solution. Perhaps the agency 
system offers the only satisfactory me- 
dium between the buver and the seller of 
insurance protection. Admitting all this, 
the conclusion is still obvious that there 
is something defective in a scheme that 
uses 23 out of every 100 cents furnished 
by the buyer for the cost of the ex- 
change. It is not necessary to regard 
such a statement as a criticism of the 
compensation received by individual 
agents, nor is it applicable. We are con- 
sidering conditions as a whole and pre- 
mitms and commissions in the aggre- 
gate. 

There is a vast amount of waste ma- 
terial in the agency field; from the un- 
derwriters’ point of view, much of it is 
below standard in efficiency; a small 
fraction, but too large, is both inefficient 
and immoral; most of it is underpaid, 
because the pay is divided among a su- 
perfluous number of workers; and all of 
it, as we think we have shown, is more 
costly to the insuring public than it 
should be. 

Our correspondent describes an office, 
the work of which is carried on with 
intelligence, efficiency and a keen desire 
to render the best service possible to its 
companies and its customers. It is fairly 
entitled to such rewards as it receives, 
but, if the system now prevailing were 
cured of its defects, the opportunities of 
the .office would broaden, the service 
would increase in value, and the ratio 
expense to the public would lessen, 











FINANCIAL 


Bonds vs. Mortgages 


3y the big decline in the price of the 
best bonds which has taken place and 
the resulting increase in the rate of in- 
come obtainable from this class of secu- 
rity, a new turn has been given the dis- 
cussion as to whether high-grade bonds 
or real estate mortgages are the more 
desirable form of investment. As long 
as the income obtainable from the best 
mortgages remained considerably above 
the income obtainable from the best 
bonds, the superior investment qualities 
of bonds did not count for so much and 
the real estate mortgage seemed to have 
the better of the argument. But now 
that bonds have declined to a_ point 
where they yield very nearly if not quite 
so much as mortgages, the many advan- 
tages which they do undoubtedly pos- 
sess weigh heavily in the scale and seem 
to make them the more desirable from 
an investment standpoint. 

Assuming that some given railroad 
bond and some given real estate mort- 
gage are equally safe and yield exactly 
the same amount of income, in what re- 
spects is the bond the more desirable 
form of security? 

In the first place, because of its great- 
er degree of marketability. A good 
mortgage can, of course, be converted 
into cash without the incurring of any 
very great delay or the making of any 
great concession in price. But in the 
case of the bond there need, as a rule, be 
no delay at all nor any concession 
in price. During times of panic or even 
of great financial stress, there are occa- 
sions when it is difficult to get a full 
price for corporation securities of any 
sort, but at such times the holder of 
bonds is far better off than the holder of 
mortgages. At the hight of the panic of 
1907 the market for first mortgage rail- 
road bonds was not an attractive one 
from the seller’s standpoint, but there 
was never a time when the market was 
not there. That occasion, on the other 
hand, saw more than one holder of good 
mortgages hard put to it as to where to 
raise ready cash. 

A second point of advantage in favor 
of bonds is that, by judicious selection 
and purchase at a favorable time, money 


can be so invested as to allow a chance of 
some appreciation of principal. Nor is 
it necessary, in order to get the benefit 
of this chance, that any risk whatever be 
taken. High grade bonds bought during 
times when money is scarce and dear, 
as, for instance, at present, almost in- 
variably rise somewhat in price upon the 
advent of easier monetary conditions. 
Mortgages, on the other hand, sell at the 
same price, whether conditions are good 
or bad, and allow no opportunity for 
skilful investment to increase the prin- 
cipal involved. 

A further point of advantage in favor 
of bonds is their distant maturity, and 
the fact that, the investment once having 
been made, the investor need not trouble 
himself every three years or five years 
about the question of repayment or re- 
newal. A further consideration of im- 
portance is that, because of bonds being 
split up into separate amounts, it is pos- 
sible to invest any particular sum, and if 
desired at any time, to liquidate or shift 
part of the investment. That, of course. 
in the case of a mortgage, cannot be 
done. 


About the only thing, indeed, that can 
be claimed in favor of the real estate 
mortgage as against the corporation 
bond of equal safety and income yield is 
that the mortgage does not fluctuate in 
price. Five thousand dollars put into a 
good mortgage, due in three years, 
means that at the end of three years five 
thousand dollars will be available, what- 
ever the state of the money market or 
the other markets may be. And that, to 
a large class of investors, makes a strong 
appeal. 


....India’s cotton crop is not increas- 
ing. The estimate for this year is 3,142.- 
000 bales, which may be compared with 
3,833,000 last year, and an average of 
4,054,000 in the five years preceding. 


....Nelson Olcott, cashier, has been 
elected a vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, in New York. The 
capita! of the Bank of Commerce is 
$25,000,000, the surplus fund and undi- 
vided profits $16,157,543, and the total 
resources $200,365,805. 








